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LIFE IN AN ORIENTAL HAREEM. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tuts is emphatically an age of paradoxes. In 
literature, politics, and even religion, constant 
attempts are being made to prove that because 
an idea is old it must necessarily be worthless. 
Among the absurdities gravely put into circula- 
tion, in consequence of this rage for novelty, not 
the least ridiculous is that which declares the 
seclusion of the women of the East to be neither 
degrading to their characters, nor distasteful to 
themselves. 

The originator of this paradox, we believe, was 
the Egyptian traveller, Lane. Up to his time 
people were content to credit the results of ordi- 
hary experience, and to believe that imprison- 
ment was imprisonment even within the gilded 
walls of a Hareem. That writer, however, under- 
took to controvert this idea. His experience of 
Eastern life gave authority to what he said, and 
subsequent travellers having adopted his views, 
it came to be generally, if not universally main- 
tained, that life in the Hareem had been misun- 
derstood. The Oriental female, according to this 
new version, was no lenger the mere plaything 
of a jealous master, or a listless being devoured 
by ennui; but was, in all respects, as happy as the 
European wife or mother. So far from having 
heart-burnings against those who shared her 
husband’s affections, the Oriental woman was 
declared to live like a sister with her fellow 
prisoners. 
life passed as sweetly as a girlish dream within 
those secluded walls. 

But the reader, who knew the human heart, 
felt that the picture could not be true. The 
sagacious critic went further. He observed that 
the visits, from which these rose-hued descrip- 
tions had been drawn, had invariably been paid 
to the Hareems of the great, where pomp and 
luxury gilded everything with a false splendor. 
It was always in some vast apartment, ceiled 
With aromatic cedar, paved with marble, and 
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It was triumphantly asserted that ; 





surrounded with divans of the costliest damask, 
that the stranger was received. Sometimes the 
music of hidden slaves, but always the plash of a 
fountain in the centre of the room, took captive 
the imagination. African slaves went about 
offering coffee in cups of gold. The richest 
silks and the costliest cashmeres adorned the 
fair beauties, who lounged on the cushions, or 
pattered about on their tinkling pattens. Ina 
word, the Hareems, thus visited, were such as 
Bartlett painted and our artist has engraved. 
They were, in one sense, true pictures. But 
they could no more be taken as faithful speci- 
mens of Oriental Hareems generally, than the 
life of a Fifth Avenue belle for that of all Ameri- 
can females. 

Nor was this the whole. As such visits broke in 
on the monotony of the Hareem life, the natural 
listlessness of the inmates was dissipated for the 
moment. The fair prisoners welcomed the event 
as a holiday. Their spirits rose. Their eyes 
sparkled; the color mantled to their cheek; they 
chatted gaily; they looked supremely happy, 
and doubtless felt so for the time. It was not 
so astonishing, therefore, that the guests were 
deceived. But it was more inexplicable that 
persons, reading these narratives coolly, did not 
detect the illusion. To believe that the Oriental 
woman was really as happy as she seemed, was, 
in fact, to hold that a half-developed mind could 
enjoy equal felicity with one more advanced. It 
was to décry progress as useless. It was to 
argue really against elevating woman above the 
condition of a toy for man’s pleasures, or a slave 
to his whims. 

Later and more accurate travellers have proved 
that Mr. Lane was wrong. Among the most re- 
liable of these is Mrs. Mackenzie, the wife of a 
British officer high in command in India. This 
lady resided for several years in various parts of 
Hindoostan, and had opportunities for intimately 
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observing the Hareem life, not only among the 
Buddhist Bengalees, but among the Fire-wor- 
shipping Persians, and the Mahomedan Affghans. 
Her testimony is unequivocal that the existence 
of the Oriental women, as might naturally be 
expected, is monotonous, childish, full of petty 
animosities, tortured with incessant jealousies. 
She describes particularly the wives of Hasan 
Khan, an Affghan chief, whose Hareem she visited 
familiarly for many consecutive months. Two 
of the wives espec.ally figure often in her pages. 
One was pretty, young, and petted. The other 
was older, less beautiful, and therefore compara- 
tively neglected. The latter was often unable 
to conceal the pain she felt at her husband’s pre- 
ference for her successful rival. Even the spoiled 
favorite herself pouted when she said that Hasan 
Khan had six other wives beside herself. They 
all alike sighed, when they spoke of the superior 
lot of the European woman, in having no one to 
dispute her husband’s heart with her. The envy 
of those who had no children against the more 
fortunate who had, is a frequent subject of re- 
mark in Mrs. Mackenzie’s volumes. According 
to this lady, one of the wives, in every Oriental 
household, invariably rules: and the others are 


practically her servants, and often secretly her 
foes. 

Such is life in the Hareem. How fortunate 
the female whose lot is cast in America, instead 





of in Turkey, Egypt, or Hindoostan! But equally 
fortunate are American husbands, in having in- 
telligent companions for wives, and not mere sub- 
missive slaves. Man approaches to his highest 
development only where woman is free. As an 
equal she ennobles him, as an inferior she but 
degrades. In the one case he is refined, elevated, 
strengthened in all true manliness: in the other 
he is brutalized in proportion to the depth of her 
bondage. The poets feel this. An Oriental bard 
never rises higher, in his ideal of woman, than to 
compare her step to that of an antelope, her eye 
to that of a star, her voice to that of a nightin- 
gale. That she can inspire any other sentiment 
than that of mere admiration he never imagines. 
But the Christian poet sees, in woman’s power to 
guide man to the paths of right, far more to 
praise than even her beauty. With the Persian 
Hafiz she is simply a pretty toy. With the British 
Wordsworth she is a friend, an adviser, a heavenly 
messenger descended upon earth. 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to counsel, and command. 
And yet a spirit too, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light.” 


Ah! who would not rather be a Christian than 
an Oriental woman? Who would not rather be 
loved by Wordsworth’s ideal than by that of 
Hafiz? 





“MIRABEL.” 


BY PHILA EARLE. 


O’enr thine eyes, the pale death-angels 
Kissed the lids—thou’rt sleeping well 
Where the dreamless, wakeless slumber, 
Mirabel. 


By the sea-side thou art resting, 
Where the dark waves rise, and swell, 
But their moaning cannot wake thee, 
Mirabel. 


Dirge-like are their solemn murmurs, 
Mingling with the pink sea-shell, 
As it sings for thee a requiem, 
Mirabel. 


O’er thy breast the flowerets blossom, 
Nurtured by large tears, that fell 
From the ocean’s briny bosom, 
Mirabel. 


Sweet thy sleep; for water-fairies, 
Cast a gentle, holy spell, 
Round thy grave, when moonbeams glisten, 
Mirabel. 





And the birds, whose dipping pinions 
Skim the waves, o’er thee shall tell 
Plaintive songs of thrilling sweetness, 

Mirabel. 


Sad the night-winds wail above thee, 
Mournfully they breathe a knell 
Over thee, the lovely, love-lost 
Mirabel. 


*Mong the dewy leaves, the zephyrs 
From the distant shady dell, 
Softly sigh for thee, sweet sleeper, 
Mirabel! 


In the stilly hush of twilight, 
Far o’er hills, the vesper bell 
Sends its thrilling music, o’er thee, 
Mirabel. 
Sleep—for here no earthly sorrows, 
Griefs, or shadows, ever fall; 
Beautiful, and sinless, slumber, 
Mirabel. 





A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD SONG. 


BY E. W. 


Wirn a mocking, coquettish air, the sweetest, 
but most incorrigible little flirt that ever danced 
at a pic-nic, was singing. 


“T care for nobody, nobody, 
And nobody cares for me!” 


She was sitting in a quiet, shady corner, near 
the side of a small stream, busily employed in 
weaving together some bright green leaves into 
a garland. Behind her stood a young gentle- 
man in naval uniform, who silently and absently 
watched her slender fingers as they played at 
hide and seek among the leaves she was twining. 

At a little distance, a gay and picturesque 
scene was visible from between the trees. A 
pic-nic party was there encamped for the day. 
A cloth was spread on the grass, about which 
some of the company were seated, partaking of 
the refreshments; others were scattered round in 
various groups; some walking—some swinging— 
some romping—some dancing—all gay and gaily 
dressed, and making up a cheerful picture. 

Every now and then a merry rowing party on 
the creek passed before the young couple I have 
described, and their gay songs and laughter 
floated to the ear pleasantly over the water. 

Little Sophy looking up into her companion’s 
face with a saucy, challenging smile, sang again 
with her mocking voice, the verse of the old sbag, 


“T care for nobody, nobody, 
And nobody cares for me.” 


“What nonsense is that you are singing?” 
asked the youth, shaking off his reverie—‘‘not a 
word of it true!” 

‘“‘ Half, at least,” returned Sophy, with mis- 
chievous significance. 

“Which half?” inquired Lieutenant Atherton, 
“the last?” 

Sophy smiled disdainfully, but instead of re- 
plying, the little coquette threw the long spray 
of leaves which she had just finished braiding 
together, over her head. The bright, tender, 
green leaves mingled with her rich, fair curls, 
making them gleam like gold, and heightening, 
by contrast, the fresh, delicate colors of her 
youthful face. She was very lovely, and she 
shook her bright head with full consciousness of 
her powers of fascination, as she turned her eyes 





DEWEES. 


on her companion with a glance of saucy malice, 
as much as to say—‘‘Do you brave me?—then 
take the consequences!” 

Atherton felt the full malice of that look. 

‘*By heaven, Sophy, you know how to use 
those eyes of yours,” he said, laughing; and 
then added with a sigh, as he gazed at her lovely, 
roguish face— 

‘*No, Sophy, it is certainly not the last half of 
your song which is true.” 

A smile of triumph stole to Sophy’s lips; she 
turned partly away, and sang half shyly, half 
saucily— 

“T care for nobody, nobody, 
Tho’ somebody cares for me!” 


“Sophy, Sophy, how can you be so cruel! A 
merciful cat would not play with a mouse, as you 
have trifled with my heart for this year and a 
half”—there was a tone of earnestness in the 
youth’s voice at variance with his light words. 

Sophy answered gaily— 

“‘Because no mouse ever so tried to escape 
from mistress puss, as you have struggled to 
escape from me. Had you lain quiet under my 
paws, you would have seen how I should have 
patted you.” 

“No, Sophy,” returned the youth, with sudden 
gravity, ‘‘it is because I have lain too quiet— 
been too submissive to your every whim, that 
you have come at last to despise as worthless, a 
heart so lightly won. Sophy, I should have left 
you a year ago, when I was ordered to India; 
but I was too weak—too much in love—I could 
not bear to leave you; I applied for change of 
orders, and have been lingering round you ever 
since. I have been rewarded for my foolishness 
as it deserved. I have not advanced in your 
favor one jot during all this time——” 

“True,” began Sophy, demurely, but her lover 
was too much in earnest to heed the interruption. 

*‘Now, however,” he continued, ‘I rejoice to 
say, that I have an opportunity of repairing my 
error. The former orders have been renewed— 
to-morrow I leave you—perhaps forever.” 

Sophy’s cheek flushed suddenly—she attempted 
a jest, but the smile died on her lips, and tears 
rose to her eyes instead. 

“Are you really going — of 
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the gay, little flirt was very doleful and tremu- 
lous, and her lover was beginning to gather a 
gleam of encouragement from her agitated man- 
ner, when poor Sophy, whether from her uncon- 
quered spirit of coquetry, or that she feared she 
was betraying a secret she had long sedulously 
guarded, added with a tone of mock distress, 

*‘Who shall I find to flirt with while you are 
gone?” 

Lieutenant Atherton was deeply grieved and 
disappointed by the light words. No wonder he 
was led to conclude, that the girl who could so 
jest at such a moment, was still mistress of her 
own heart; no wonder he said to himself—‘ Fool, 
you are answered—your suit is ended”—no won- 
der he commanded himself to think no more of 
one on whom his affections were wasted; and yet 
—who shall read a woman’s heart?—all his con- 
clusions, however logically drawn, were wrong: 
the foolish girl who so trifled with his feelings, 
dearly loved him all the time, and was at that 
very moment suffering far more than he was. 

On the morrow the young lieutenant sailed for 
the East Indies; but though he met with many 
strange adventures there, and like all travellers 
in the East, rode on elephants and fought, or ran 
away from lions, I have forgotten which, I am 
by no means tempted to follow him on his travels, 
or to bore my reader by a narration of them. 
Neither shall I be so unmerciful as to inflict dull 
accounts of my moping heroine, whose spirits 
deserted her strangely gbout the time of Lieut. 
Atherton’s departure. Let me rather hasten to 
the time of the return, when I shall have some- 
thing less uninteresting to write about. 

The way and manner of the meeting of the 
long parted lovers was this: 

Our young lieutenant, having vainly sought, 
during all those years of absence, to banish the 
thoughts of a certain unworthy little flirt from 
his mind, had no sooner set his foot on shore, 


than he found himself full of torturing hopes and ; 


fears on the way to her dwelling. With the right 
of an old familiar visitor he made his way to the 
drawing-room unannounced. 

It was late in the afternoon—beginning to 
grow dark. Sophy was seated at the piano with 
her back to the door. Young Atherton stole 
softly behind her, and paused; what did it mean? 
she was crying—yes, really sobbing—and the 
cause so far as he could see, was a song to which 
she had just turned in an old music-book. Sud- 
denly a man’s hand and arm were stretched for- 
ward from over her shoulder, and the book seized 
and carried off. 

Sophy screamed, and started from her seat— 
and then stood silent, and trembling violently, 
before her lover, gazing at him as though he 
were an apparition. 

Young Atherton’s eyes meanwhile turned from 
the old song to seek Sophy’s face. 

Without a word of greeting—‘‘Sophy,” he 
said, laying his hand on the open book—‘‘does 
this old ballad still tell a true story?” 

“As true, as it ever did,” faltered Sophy, 
blushing and turning away her face—‘‘Oh! Ed- 
ward, must your foolish Sophy say more?” 

The darkness gathered round the happy re- 
united lovers as they sat talking together. Ah, 
how much there was to say. What tender 
chidings—what sweet confessions—what reminis- 
¢cences of the past—what hopes for the future. 
¢ Fortunately no visitors came to interrupt their 
¢ converse, and it extended far into the night. Yet 
4 when Atherton left her late in the evening, Sophy 
still lingered at her piano, perhaps recalling all 
the tender and fond words which had been whis- 
pered to her that happy night, and ere closing 
the instrument, she lightly touched a few soft 
chords, and sang in a low, frightened voice, which 
trembled with irrepressible joy, a new version of 
the old song—it was this— 








“T care for somebody, somebody, 
And somebody cares for me!” 





LOVE NEVER 


WAS BOUGHT. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Love never was bought, nor in chains was confined! 
At least not with those that are forged out of gold, 
Bright rubies, nor géms, nor the wealth of the mind 
Can e’er purchase love, for true love ne’er was sold. 


That beautiful boy with his shadowy wings, 
Unbidden may come, and unbidden abide ; 


Bright flowers of promise he evermore brings, 
But honors and riches doth ever deride. 


Then never believe that with jewels, or gold, 

You can coax him to stay, for he will not, I’m sure, 
Remain with a heart that is selfish or cold, 

For selfishness, coldness, he ne’er can endure. 
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THE ORPHANS FROM THE ALMS-HOUSE. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34, 


CHAPTER II. 

Wuen after a while, the judge found that Mrs. 
Farnham was still talking at the children, and 
dealing him a sharp sentence or two over their 
shoulders, for preferring the scenery to her con- 
versation, he quietly drew in his head, and 
gathering up a quantity of the flowers, arranged 
a pretty bouquet for each of the children, who 
received them with shy satisfaction. Then with 
more effort at arrangement, he completed a third 
bouquet, and laid it on Mrs. Farnham’s lap with 
affected diffidence, that went directly to that very 
weak portion of the lady’s system, which she dig- 
nified with the name of heart. Enoch Sharp 


smiled at the effect of his adroit attention, while 
the lady, appeased into a state of gentle self-com- 


placency, rewarded him with beaming smiles and 
a fresh avalanche of those soft, frothy words 
which she solemnly believed were conversation. 
From time to time she refreshed herself with 
the perfume of his mountain flowers, descanted 
on their beauties with sentimental warmth, and 
murmuring snatches of poetry over them, very 
soft, very sentimental, and particularly annoying 
to a man filled in all the depths of his soul with 
an honest love of nature. 

But quite unconscious that she was not ren- 
dering herself peculiarly attractive, the lady 
murmured out her poetic nonsense, and cast her 
pale blue eyes over the blossoms to their giver, 
after a fashion that had proved very effective 
with the late lamented Mr. Farnham, but which 
ended in forcing Enoch Sharp to lean out of the 
window again, for the smiles about his lips were 
getting too rebellious for anything but con- 
cealment. But every time Judge Sharp betook 
himself to an examination of the scenery, Mrs. 
Farnkam took a sly revenge on the little girls, 
forcing them to sit upright, scolding them when 
they drew close together, and bemoaning the 
crushed feathers with pathetic anger. 

Thus half amused and half angry, the judge 
made fresh efforts at conciliation, that the poor 
orphans might be saved, a better proof of his 
noble heart than many a greater act had been. 





They were now descending the mountain 
passes. Broken hills and lovely green vallies rose 
and sunk along their rapid progress. Never on 
earth was scenery more varied and lovely. Little 
emerald hollows shaded with hemlock, and over- 
hanging brooklets that came stealing like broken 
threads of diamonds down the mountain sides to 
hide beneath their shadows, were constantly ap- 
pearing and disappearing along the road. It 
was impossible for little Mary to sit still when 
these heavenly glimpses presented themselves. 
Her cheeks burned; her eyes kindled; her very 
limbs trembled with suppressed impatience: but 
she dared not lean forward, and could only ob- 
tain tantalizing glances of the sparkling brooks, 
and the soft, green mosses that clung around the 
mountain cliffs where they shot over the road. 

The carriage passed through several villages 
winding in and out through the mountain passes, 
through hills so interlapped, that it seemed im- 
possible to guess how the carriage would extri- 
cate itself from the green labyrinth. 

Nothing could be more delicate and vivid than 
the foliage that clothed the hill sides, for the 
primeval growth of hemlocks had been cut away 
from the hills, and a second crop of luxuriant 
young trees, beach, oak and maple, mottled with 
rich clusters of mountain ash, and the deep green 
of white pines covered the whole country. 

All at once Ralph drew up his horses on a 
curve of the highway. The carriage was com- 
pletely buried in a valley along which wound a 
river, whose sweet noise they had long heard 
among the trees. 

‘“‘Now, children, look out,” said the judge, 
laughing pleasantly, ‘‘look out and tell me how 
Ralph is to get through the hills.” 

Both the little girls sprang forward and looked 
abroad breathlessly, like two birds at the open 
door of a cage in which they had been imprisoned. 
The judge watched them with smiling satisfaction 
as they cast puzzled glances from side to side, 
meeting nothing but shoulders, and angles, and 
ridges of the mountains heaving over each other 
in huge green waves that seemed to be endless, 
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and to crowd close to each other, though many a 
lovely yalley lay between, little dreamed of by 
the wondering children. 

“Well, then, tell me how you expect to get 
out, little ones?” repeated the judge. 

“Sure enough, how?” repeated Isabel, drawing 
back, and looking from the judge to Mrs. Farn- 
ham. 

But Mary was still gazing abroad. Her eyes 
wandered from hill to hill, and grew more and 
more luminous as each new beauty broke upon 
her. At last she drew back with a deep breath, 
and the loveliest of human smiles upon her face. 

‘Indeed, sir, indeed I shouldn’t care if we 
never did get out, the river would be company 
enough.” 

‘‘Yes, company enough,” replied the judge, 
smiling. ‘‘But would it feed us when we are 
hungry?” 

“Tt don’t seem as if I ever should be hungry 
here,” replied the child. 

‘But Iam hungry now,” replied Enoch Sharp; 
“and so is Mrs. Farnham, I dare say!” 

“No,” replied that lady, who prided herself 
on @ delicate appetite, ‘‘I never am hungry; dew 
and flowers, Mr. Farnham used to say, were in- 
tended to support sensitive nerves like mine!” 

“Very likely,” thought Enoch Sharp, “I am 
certain no human being could support them,” 
but he drowned this ungallant thought in a loud 
call for Ralph to drive on. 

The horses made a leap forward, swept round 
a huge rock that concealed the highway where 
it curved suddenly with a bend of the river, and 
before them lay one of the most beautiful moun- 
tain villages you ever beheld. The horses knew 
their old home. Ralph had no reason for urging 
them forward now. Away they went sweeping up 
the broad winding sheet between double columns 
of young maple trees, through which the white 
houses gleamed tranquilly and dream-like on the 


eyes of those city children. - 





CHAPTER III. 

Jupee Sarp’s carriage stopped in front of a 
noble mansion near the centre of the village. I 
think it must have been one of the oldest houses 
in the place. But modern improvements had so 
transfigured and beautified it, that it bore the 
aspect of a noble suburban villa rather than a 
remote mountain residence. The roof lifted in a 
pointed gable, and supported by brackets, shot 
several feet over the front, resting on a row of 
tall, slender columns which formed a noble por- 
tico along the entire front. 
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ever built in those mountains entire ia its simple 
architecture, this portico shaded the double row 
of windows first introduced into the dwelling: 
and the main building remained entire within 
and without as it had been left years before by 
its primitive architect. But modern wings had 
been united to the old building on the left; and 
in the rear wings pointed with gables, and so in- 
terspersed with chimnies that the whole mass 
formed a gothic exterior singular and beautiful 
as it was picturesque. Noble old trees, maple, 
elm and ash, shaded the green lawn which fell 
far back from the house, terminating on one side 
in a fine fruit orchard bending with ripened 
peaches and purple plums, and broken up on the 
south by a flower garden gorgeous with late 
summer blossoms, shaded with grape arbors and 
clumps of mountain ash, all flushed and red with 
berries. This noble garden lost itself in the 
deep green of an apple orchard full of singing 
birds. The waters of a mountain brook, and 
sounds of its merry voices as it came leaping 
down from the broken hills beyond, gleamed and 
rose through the thick foliage, mingling a sweet, 
perpetual chime with the rising breath of that 
little wilderness of flowers. 

This was the dwelling at which Judge Sharp’s 
carriage stopped. It seemed like an Eden to the 
little girls, who longed to get out and enjoy a 
full view of its beauties from the lawn. But 
Mrs. Farnham was a guest, for the time; and 
well disposed to use her privileges, she refused to 
descend, though hospitably pressed, and seemed 
to think the few moments required by the judge 
to enter his own home, an encroachment on her 
rights and privileges. But the judge cared little 
for this, and was far more engaged with a vener- 
able old house dog, toothless, grey and dim-eyed, 
who arose from his sunny nook upon the grass, 
and came soberly down to welcome his master, 
than he was with the lady’s discontent. 

‘‘Ha, Carlo, always on hand, old fellow,” he 
said, patting the grizzly head of his old favorite, 
‘“‘glad to see ma, ha!” 

Carlo looked up through his dim eyes and gave 
a feeble whine, which in his young days would 
have been a deep-mouthed bay of welcome. Then 
with grave dignity, he tottered onward by his 
master’s side, escorting him up to the entrance 
door, and lay down in a sunny spot which broke 
through the honeysuckle branches on the bal- 
cony, satisfied by the soft rush of feet and the 
glad female voices within, that his escort was no 
longer required. 

‘*I wonder,” said Mrs. Farnham, leaning back 
with an air of ineffable disgust, and talking to 


With a desire to leave the first family homestead } no one in particular—‘‘I wonder how the judge 
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can allow that old brute to prowl after him in 
that manner. I’m sure if he were at my house 
I would have him shot before morning—laying 
down on the portico indeed.” 

« But he seems so glad and so still,” said Mary 
Fuller, struck with a thrill of sympathy for the 
dog, rendered repulsive to that silly woman by 
his age, as she was by deformity. 

“‘Isn’t it the duty of every hideous thing to be 
still?” replied Mrs. Farnham, casting a look of 
feeble spite at the child. ‘It seems the judge 
has a fancy for uncouth pets.” 

«Perhaps because they feel kindness so much,” 
answered Mary, in a trembling voice. 

“Indeed,” drawled the lady, ‘‘then I wish he 
would-be kind enough to send us on. This tire- 
some waiting when one is worn out and half 
famished, is too much.” 

Just then the judge appeared at the front door 
cheerful and smiling; and in the shaded back- 
ground of the hall two fair forms were visible 
hovering near, as if reluctant to part with him 
again so soon. 

“Not quite out of patience, I hope,” he said, 
leaning into the carriage, while the ladies of his 
family came forth with offers of hospitality. But 
Mrs. Farnham muttered something about fatigue, 
dust, and the strong desire she had of seeing her 
own home—a desire in which the ladies soon 
heartily, but silently joined, for it needed only a 
first sentence to convince them that the inte- 
resting widow would make but a sorry acquisi- 
tion to the neighborhood. 

“Then if you absolutely insist not to get out, 
madam, the next best thing is to proceed,” cried 
Enoch Sharp, and, springing into his seat, he 
waved an adicu to his family; and the rather re- 
luctant horses proceeded briskly down the street. 

The river which we have mentioned skirted 
the village with its bright waters; two or three 
fine manufacturing buildings stood back from its 
banks: and having supplied them with its spark- 





ling strength, the river swept on wildly as before, 
curving and deepening between its grim or rocky } 


banks with low, pleasant murmurs, like a troop ‘ 
§ . 
the housekeeper ready to receive you.” 


of children let loose from school. 


The highway ran along its banks, sometimes } 


in one of the most beautiful waterfalls you ever 
saw. 

‘“‘Oh, one minute; do, do stop one minute,” 
cried little Mary, as the broad crescent of the 
fall flashed before her. ‘‘Isabel, Isabel, did you 
ever see anything like that?” 

“Really, judge, your pet is very forward, and 
so tiresome,” said Mrs. Farnham, gazing down 
upon the waters with a weak sneer; ‘‘one would 
think she had never seen a mill-dam before.” 

This sent the poor child back to her corner 
again. But Mrs. Farnham had struck the judge 
on a sensitive point when she sneered at that 
beautiful crescent-shaped fall rolling in a sheet 
of crystal over its native rock, the sparkling 
waters all in sunshine; the still basin beneath 
green with stilly shadows cast over it from masses 
of tall trees that crowded around the fall. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘‘that mill-dam found its 
channel when the hills around had their first 
foundation. At any rate, you cannot find fault 
with the workmanship, for God himself made it.” 

“Indeed, you surprise me,” cried the lady, 
taking out her glass and leaning forward, “I 
really supposed it must be the result of some of 
those lagging bees that we hear of in these back 
settlements. I quite long to witness something 
of the kind; it must be pleasant, judge, to see 
your peasantry enjoy themseves on these rustic 
oecasions.” 

‘«My peasantry,” laughed the judge, as much 
ashamed of the angry feelings with which his 
last speech had been given, as if he had been 
caught whipping a lap dog—‘‘ my constituents, 
you mean.” 

“‘Oh, yes, of course, I mean anything that you 
call that sort of people—constituents is it.” 

‘«My wife and I call that sort of people neigh- 
bors.” 

‘‘Indeed,” cried Mrs. Farnham, dropping her 
glass and leaning back.as one who bends beneath 
a sudden blow, “I thought you were to be my 
neighbors.” 

“If you will permit us,” said the judge, laugh- 
ing; ‘“‘but here is your house, and there stands 


Mrs. Farnham brightened, and began to gather 


divided from the waters by clumps of hoary old ; up her shawl and embroidered satchel, like one 
hemlocks, that had escaped the axe from their ; who was becoming weary of her companions. 
isolation perhaps; and again separated only; - “This is really very nice,” she said, looking 
by thickets of wild blackberries and mountain ; up to the huge square building lifted from the 
shrubs. ’ road by half a dozen terraces, and crowned with 
As they proceeded the hills crowded down close ! a tall cupola; “depend on it I shall make it quite 
to the highway, and that ran along the steep | a Paradise, judge. I’m glad it’s out of sight of 
banks of the river, which rushed on with fresh } your mill—your waterfall—I hate sounds that 
impetuosity, and gathering up its waves in a sud } never stop.” 
den curve of the channel, leaped down the valley} ‘‘ How she must hate her own pattering voice,” 
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thought the judge, as he helped the lady in her 
descent from the carriage. 

‘And the housekeeper, I thought she was 
here.” 

‘And so I am, ma’am,” answered a slight, 
little woman, with a freckled complexion, and 
immense quantities of red hair gathered back of 
her head in the fangs of a huge comb that had 
been fashionable twenty-five years before, ‘‘been 
@ waiting at that identical front door full unto an 
hour, expecting you every minet: but better late 
than never. You’re welcome as scraps to a beg- 
gar’s basket.” 

It was laughable—the look of indignant asto- 
nishment with which the widow regarded her 
housekeeper, as in the simple honesty of her 
heart she uttered this welcome. 

‘And pray, who engaged you to take charge 
here? Could no more suitable person be found?” 

«‘Who engaged me, marm, me? why I grew up 
here—never was engaged in my hull life but 
once, and then I come right straight to the mark 
and married the feller off-hand.” 

“But how came you here as my housekeeper?” 

*‘Well, sort of nat’rally, marm, as children take 
the measels; bein as I was in the house, I just 
let ’em call me what they’re a mind to; haint 
quite got used to the name yet, but I’ll soon fit 
on with practice. Come, now, walk in and make 
yourself to home.” 

All the time Mrs. Farnham had been standing 
by the carriage, with her shawl and travelling 
satchel on one arm. She refused to surrender 
them to Enoch Sharp, and stood swelling with 
indignation because the housekeeper did not offer 
to relieve her. She might as well have expected 
the cupola to descend from its roof, as any of 
these menial attentions from Mrs. Salina Bowles, 
who possessed very original ideas of her duties 
as a housekeeper. 

“Gracious me, I hadn’t the least notion that 
you had children along!” cried the good woman, 
totally oblivious of Mrs. Farnham’s flushed face, 
pressing close up to the carriage. 

“But allow me to hope that you will grant 
permission now that they have come!” said the 
widow, with an attempt at biting satire, which 
Salina received in solemn good faith. 

“Tt ain’t the custum hereabouts to turn any 
thing out of doors, marm, expected or not; and 
I calcurlate there’ll be room in the house for a 
young un or two if they ain’t over noisy. Come, 
little gal, give a jump, and let’s see how spry you 
are.” 

Isabel obeyed, and impelled by Mrs. Bowles’ 





**Gracious sakes, but she’s as hornsome as a 
pictur, ain’t she though? Not your own darter, 
marm, I calcurlate.” 

The flush deepened on the widow’s face, and 
she began to bite her nether lip furiously, a sure 
sign that rage was approaching to white heat with 
her. 

“Come, child, move on, let us get into the 
house, if this woman will move out of the way 
and permit us——” 

“Out of the way, goodness knows I ain’t in it 
by a long chance,” cried Salina, waving her hand 
toward the house; ‘‘as for permitting, why the 
path is open straight to the front door: and the 
house just as much yours as it is mine, I reckon.” 

“Ts it indeed?” sneered the lady, lifting a fold 
of her travelling skirt, as she prepared to ascend 
the first terrace, ‘‘we shall decide that to-mor- 
row.” 

But Mrs. Bowles sent an admiring glance, often 
directed at the beautiful child rather than the 
lady. 

‘‘Well, now, she is a purty critter, ain’t she, 
judge? them long curls do beat all.” 

But the judge was by Mrs. Farnham’s side 
assisting her to mount the terrace, when Salina 
became aware that her glance fell inside the 
carriage again, and she saw Mary Fuller leaning 
forward and gazing after Isabel with her eyes 
full of tears. Instantly a change came over the 
rough manner of the woman—she remembered 
her encomiums on Isabel’s beauty with a quick 
sense of shame, and leaning forward reached out 
both hands. 

“Come, little gal, let me lift you out, hornsome 
is as hornsome does, you know. I hope you ain’t 
tired, nor nothing.” 

Mary began to weep outright. She tried to 
smile and force the tears back with her eyelids; 
but the woman’s kind words had unlocked her 
little grateful heart, and she could only sob out, 

“Thank you—thank you very much; but I’m 
not to stop here, it’s only Isabel.” 

*¢ And is she your sister?” 

“No; but we’ve been together so long, and 
now she’s gone; and—and——” 

“Gone without speaking a word, or saying 
good-buy, or—well, I never did!” 

And away darted Mrs. Bowles up the terraces, 
leaping from step to step like an old grey-hound 
till she seized on Isabel, and giving her a light 
shake, bore her back in triumph, much to the 
terror of both children and the astonishment of 
the widow, who stood regarding them from the 
upper terrace in impatient wrath; while the 


vigorous arm, made a swinging leap out of the } judge softly rubbed his hands and wondered 
carriage. 


} what would come next. 
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“There, now, just act like a Christian, and say } Mr. Farnham to think of forbidding the sale of 

good-buy to the little gal that’s left behind,” } this place; and, above all, to make it a condition 
cried Mrs. Bowles, hissing out a long breath as} in his will that I should live here while Julian 
she plumped little Isabel down into the carriage. § is on his travels.” 
“Mary Fuller, what’s the use of long curls and “Your husband started life here, madam,” 
fine feathers if there’s no feeling under them? } answered the judge, almost sternly; ‘‘and we 
There, there, have a good-buy and a genuine long } love the places where our first struggles were 
cry together, it'll be refreshing.” made.” 

Without another word the housekeeper marched “Yes, but then I didn’t start life here with 
away and ascended the terraces. Her freckled } him, you know. Poor, dear Mr. Farnham was so 
face glowing with rude kindness, and the sun-} much older, and his tastes so different, I some- 
beams glancing around her red hair as we see it } times wonder how he managed to win me, so 
around some of the ugly old saints, that the old } young, so—so—but you comprehend, judge!” 
masters stiffened on canvass before Raphael gave ‘He had managed to get a handsome property 
ease of movement and freedom of drapery to re- } together before that, I believe,” said the judge, 
ligious subjects. with a demure smile. 

“‘What have you done with the child?” almost “But what is property without taste, and a 
shrieked Mrs. Farnham, as the housekeeper drew } just idea of style? Mr. Farnham became quite 
near with a broad smile on her broader mouth. } aware of his deficiency in these points when he 

“Just put her in her place, that’s all,” replied } married me.” 

Salina; ‘‘she was a coming off without bidding ‘There does seem to have been a deficiency 
t’other little thing good-buy. There she sot with 3 then,” muttered the judge, and having appeased 
her two eyes as wet as Periwinkles, looking— } himself with this bit of internal malice, be turned 
looking arter you all so wishful. I couldn’t stand } an attentive ear to the end of her speech. 

it: nobody about these parts could. We ain’t} ‘His first wife, you know, was a commonish 
wolves and bears if we were brought up under 3 sort of person.” 

the hemlocks. ‘Little children should love one Here Salina, who stood upon the broad door- 
another,’ that’s genuine Scripter, or ought to be } step with the front entrance open, strode down 
if it ain’t.” and confronted Mrs. Farnham. She remained 

“What on earth shall I do with this creature?” } thus with those little grey eyes searching the 
cried Mrs. Farnham, half overpowered by the } lady’s face, and with her long, bony hand lightly 
higher and stronger character with which she } clenched, as if she waited for something else 
had to deal. ‘She half frightens me!” before her wrath would be permitted to reach 

‘Still she seems to me about right in her ideas, } the fighting point. But Mrs. Farnham yemained 
if a little rough in her way of enforcing them. } silent, only muttering over ‘‘a very commonish 
Believe me, madam, Salina Bowles will prove a} sort of person indeed;” and with hound-like re- 
faithful and true friend.” luctance, Salina retreated backward step by step 

“Friend! Mr. Sharp, I do not hire my friends!” } to her position to the door. 

The judge made a slightly impatient move- 
ment. He was becoming weary of wasting ideas 
on the well-dressed shell of humanity before him. CHAPTER IV. 

“You will find the prospect very delightful,” MEANTIME Mary Fuller and Isabel had re- 
he said, casting a glance toward the mountains, } mained in the carriage, locked in each other’s 
at whose feet the river wound brightening in the } arms, and murmuring out their fondness, their 
sunshine, and seeming deeper where the shadows ; grief, and promises of faithful remembrance amid 
lengthened over it from the hills. ‘See, the } broken sobs and tears, such as they had never 
spires and cupolaes are just visible at the left; { shed before even in their first poverty-stricken 
though not close together, we shall be near ; orphanage. 
enough for good neighbors.” Something of that deep, unconscious spirit of 

The lady looked discontentedly around on the } prophecy, which sometimes haunts the souls of 
hills, covered with the golden sunset, the river } children God-gifted like Mary Fuller, whispered 
sleeping beneath them, and the distant village } her that this separation would be forever in 
rising from masses of foliage, and pencilling its } spirit, if not in person. She had reasoned with 
spires against the blue sky, where it fell down in } this presentiment all the way from the Alms- 
soft, wreathing clouds at the mouth of the valley. } House, which had so lately been their home, to 

“TI dare say it is what you call fine scenery, } this the place of their future residence. In the 
and all that; but really I cannot see what tempted ‘ innocence of her heart she had taxed this feeling 
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as a selfish one, and had heaped herself with 
self-reproach, as having fallen into envy of the 
brighter destiny which awaited Isabel, in com- 
parison with her own prospects. But the child 
had done herself injustice, and mistook the holiest 
intuition of a pure heart for a feeling of which 
that heart was incapable. 

Isabel merely knew that they were to be panted, 
that the young creature whose care had been 
that of a mother, whose patience and gentle love 
had given a home feeling even to the Alms-House, 
would no longer share her room, curl her hair, 
arrange her dress with the devotion of a slave, 
or in any way soothe her life as she had done. 
She did not comprehend, as many did, the great 
evil which this separation would bring upon her 
moral nature; but her affectionate heart was 
touched, and the passionate grief, that she felt 
at parting, was more violent by far than the 
deeper and more solemn feeling that shook 
Mary’s heart to the centre, but made no violent 
outcry, as lighter grief might have done. Both 
Salina and Mary herself had done the child in- 
justice, when they supposed her going heart- 
lessly away from her old companion. Confused 
by the meeting of Mrs. Farnham and the house- 
keeper, and puzzled by the strangeness of every 
thing around, she had followed her benefactress, 
or adopted mother, without a thought that Mary 
would not join them; and her grief was violent 
indeed, when she learned that then and there 
she must separate from the only creature on 
earth, that her warm young heart could entirely 
love. 

The children were locked in each other’s arms, 
both weeping, each striving to comfort the other. 

«Remember now, Isabel, say your prayers 
every night, the Lord’s prayer, and after that, 
Isabel, remember and ask God to bless me and 
make me, oh! so patient.” 

“Ah! but it will seem so lonesome all by 
myself, with no one to kneel by me. Mary, 
Mary, I wish they had left us together at the 
hospital, I long to get away from here.” 

“*No, you mustn’t feel that way, Mary, because 
Mrs. Farnham is very good, and very kind, to 
make you like her own child, and dress you up 
in all these pretty things.” 

“They are pretty!’ replied Mary, examining 

-her plaid silk dress through many tears, ‘but 
somehow I don’t seem to feel a bit happier in 
them.” 

“But this lady is to be your mother, Isabel.” 

Poor Isabel burst into a fresh passion of grief. 
“Oh! Mary, Mary, that is it. You know she 
isn’t in the least like what my mother was, my 
own darling, darling mother.” 








“But she is in heaven,” said Mary, in her 
sweet, deep voice, that always seemed so holy 
and true. ‘Now, dear Isabel, you will have two 
mothers, one here, ancther beyond the stars. 
That mother—oh, Isabel, I believe it as I do my 
own life—that mother comes to you always when 
you pray.” 

“Oh! then I will pray so often, Mary,” cried 
the little girl, clasping her hands, ‘‘if that will 
bring her close to me.” 

Mary looked long and wistfully into that lovely 
face, with only such admiration as one bereft 
of all personal attractions can feel for beauty. 
Isabel clung closer to her, and wept more quietly. 

‘‘You will come and see me very often,” she 
whispered. 

“Yes,” sobbed Mary, “‘if they will let me.” 

‘*Where are they going to leave you?” 

“*T don’t know, I haven’t thought to ask till 
now.” 

“T hope it will be near, Mary; and then, you 
know, we will see each other every day,” cried 
the child, brightening through her tears. 

“But I am afraid Mrs. Farnham don’t like me 
well enough. She may not allow it,” answered 
Mary, with a meek smile. 

“‘But J will,” persisted Isabel, flinging back 
her head, with an air that brought fresh tears 
into Mary’s eyes. 

“Isabel,” she said, gravely, and striving to 
suppress her grief, ‘‘don’t—don’t—Mrs. Farn- 
ham is your mother now.” 

“No, she isn’t though. 
death with her kindness. She don’t love me a 
bit, only because my face is so pretty. I wish 
it wasn’t, and then perhaps I could go with 
you.” 

“No, no, we needn’t expect that. J never did. 
It’s only a wonder they took me at all. I’m 
quite sure if it hadn’t been for Mr. Sharp, I 
should have been left in the Poor-House all 
The lady only looked at you from the 


She frightens me to 


alone. 
first.” 

“T know it, don’t you think I heard all she 
said about my eyes, my curls, and my beautiful 
face, while you stood there with your mouth all 
of a tremble, and your eyes growing so large and 
bright under their tears—I knew that it was my 
pretty face, that was doing it all; and oh! just 
then, Mary, I hated it so much.” 

“It is a great thing to have a beautiful face, 
Isabel, a very great thing. You don’t know what 
it is to see kind people turn away their eyes for 
fear of hurting ycur feelings by a look; and to 
hear rude, bad persons jibeing at you. Isabel, 
dear, you wouldn’t like that.” 

Mary said this in her usual sad, meek way, 
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smiling so patiently as if every word were a tear 
wrung from her heart. 

“Oh! Mary, but you are beautiful to me— 
nobody on earth looks so sweet and good in my 
eyes, or ever will.” 

The two children embraced each other, and 
both wept freely as only children can weep. At 
length Mary Fuller withdrew herself from Isabel’s 
arms, lingering a moment to press fresh kisses 
among her curls. 

“Now, Isabel, you must go. See, they are 
looking at us. Mrs. Farnham will be angry.” 

‘Mary, I want to tell you something, I like 
the red haired woman, cross as she is, a thousand 
times better than Mrs. Farnham. If she did 
shake me, it was for my good, I dare say.” 

“She was kind, at any rate, to let you come 
back,” said Mary. 

“To letme? Why, Mary, she shook me up as 
mamma would a pillow, and shot me into the car- 
riage so swift, it took my breath.” 

Mary smiled faintly, and Isabel began to laugh 
through her tears, as she scrambled out of the 
carriage again. Mary followed her with longing 


eyes. Something of maternal tenderness mingled 
with her love of that beautiful child; suffering 
had rendered her strangely precocious; and that 
prophetic spirit, which is inseparable from genius, 


filled her whole being as with the love of a guar- 
dian angel. 

“*Oh, how lovely she is, how bright, how like 
a bird—if her father could only see her now, 
poor, poor Isabel. It is so hard for her to be 
with strange people; but I, I, who never had a 
home since my father died, I who was so long 
prowling the streets like a little wild beast that 
everybody ran away from. Yes, I ought to be 
so content and so grateful. But—but I should 
like it so much if they would only let me come 
and see her once in a while. It’s so hard, and 
so lonesome without that.” 

Thus muttering sadly and sweetly to herself, 
the child sat with her little face buried in both 
hands, almost disconsolate. 

She was aroused by a vigorous footstep and 
the cheering voice of Enoch Sharp. He did not 
appear to notice her tears, but took his seat, 
waving his hand to the group just turning to 
enter Mrs. Farnham’s dwelling. 

“There, there, wave your hand, little one. 
They’re looking this way.” 

Mary leaned forward. Mrs. Farnham and the 
housekeeper had entered the hall; but Isabel 
had taken off her Leghorn flat and was waving it 
toward them. The pink ribbons and marabouts 
fluttered joyously in the air. Mary could not 
see that those bright hazle eyes were dim with 


tears, but the position and free wave of the arms 
were full of buoyant joy. She drew a deep 
breath, and choked back her tears. It seemed 
as if she were utterly deserted, then utterly de- 
$ formed. While she could feel and admire Isabel’s 
beauty, her own lack of it had only been half 
felt: now her sun was gone, and she, poor moon, 
¢ grew dreary in his unaided darkness. Up to this 
time Mary had hardly given a thought to the fate 
} intended for herself. Always meek and lowly in 
‘her desires, the feeling that any place was good 
enough for her, kept away all selfish anxiety on 
her own account. Nor did she inquire now. 
Her only question was while Enoch Sharp was 
striving to comfort her by caressing little cares. 

“Is it far from here that you are taking me 
now?” 

‘*No, child, it is not more than a mile, you can 
run over and see her any time before breakfast, 
if you like.” 

Mary did not answer, but her eyes began to 
sparkle, and bending her head softly down, as a 
meek child does in prayer, she covered Enoch 
Sharp’s hands with soft, timid kisses, that went 
to the very core of his noble heart. 

‘‘Would you like to know how, and what your 
home is to be, little one?” he said, smoothing her 
hair with one disengaged hand. 

“If you please, but I am sure it will be very 
nice, so near her.” 

‘Do you wish very much to be with her?” 

“Indeed I do, and if they could send us word 
from heaven, I know her father and mother would 
say it was best.” 

‘You knew her parents then? I thought there 
was no relationship between you.” 

‘Relationship, sir,” answered the child, with 
the most touching smile that ever lighted human 
face, ‘‘oh, sir, haven’t you seen how lovely she 
is? And J. "4 

The child paused and spread her little hands 
open, as much as to say, ‘and I! see how crooked 
and wan I am, could two creatures so opposite be 
of the same blood?” 

“I think you more lovely by half than she is, 
my child,” cried Enoch Sharp, drawing the hand, 
still warm with her grateful kisses across his 
eyes, ‘good children are never ugly, you know.” 

The child looked at him wonderingly. 

“You have seen a thunder-cloud,” he said, 
answering the look, “‘how leaden and dismal it 
is of itself—but let the sunshine strike it and its 
leaden edges are fringed with rosy gold, its 
masses turn purple and warm crimson, it trem- 
bles apart and rainbows leap from its bosom, 
bridging the sky with light; do you understand 
me, child?” 
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‘Oh! yes, sir, I have seen the clouds melt 
away into rainbows so often.” 

*¢ Well, it is the sunshine that makes a thing of 
beauty, where was only a dull black cloud. In 
the human face, my child, goodness acts like sun- 
shine on the clouds. Be very good, little one, 
and the best portion of mankind will always think 
you handsome.” 

Mary listened very earnestly, but with an irre- 
solute and unconvinced expression. This doctrine 
of immaterial loveliness she could not readily 
adopt; and, strange enough, did not quite relish. 
Her admiration of Isabel’s beauty was so intense, 
that words like these seemed to outrage it. 

‘But, if you and Mrs. Farnham’s little girl are 
not related, how came it that you cry so bitterly 
at being parted?” said Enoch Sharp. 

**Sir,” said the child, turning her large spiritual 
eyes upon the judge, “her father and mother 
were very, very kind to me, when I had no home, ; 
no food—-nothing—nothing on earth but the cold 
streets to live in.” 

** And how came you in that terrible condition, 
poor child? Where your parents dead?” 


‘*My father was!” 
‘‘But your mother?” 
The child paused, looked at him searchingly, 


and grew pale as death. 

“I will tell you the truth, sir. My mother— 
no, no, don’t make me tell you about her!” 

‘“‘It is important that I should be well informed 
about you, Mary. If your mother is alive, I must 
know all about her.” 

‘She was alive, when I was at the hospital: 
but oh! sir——” 

She broke off, and her downcast eyelids were 
crowded full of tears. 

‘Well, child?” 

‘*My mother drinks!” 

The words dropped like lead from her trem- 
bling lips, and over her face the crimson shame 
came rushing in torrents. 

‘« And your father also?” inquired Enoch Sharp, 
softly, folding her hand in his. 

“My father,” cried the child, starting upright, 
and her eyes flashed out brightly, scattering back 
their tears, ‘my father was as good a man as 
ever breathed, good, good, sir, as you are. He 
did everything for me, worked for me, taught me 
himself, nursed me in his own arms, my father— 
oh, my poor, poor father, he is a bright angel in 
heaven.” 

“‘But your mother—did she never act kindly 
by you?” 

The child shook her head very mournfully, and 
whispered under her breath, 

“She made me what I am!” 





Enoch Sharp turned pale, almost, as the shrink- 
ing child. 

**My father was a mechanic, that was what he 
called himself—he went to his work one day and 
left me alone with my mother. I was a little 
thing, just learning to walk. He came home. 
She was in a heavy sleep at the foot of the stairs, 
and I lay in a heap by her side, moaning dread- 
fully. After that I grew into this shape.” 

‘*And your father, poor man?” 

‘It killed him, sir. He was a long, long time 
in dying, but at last he left me alone with her.” 

The strong arm of Enoch Sharp stole around 
the child. There was a slight tremor in it. 

«And then?” questioned the good man. 

‘Then things went worse and worse. We never 
had the same home a week together. Sometimes 
it was in a garret, sometimes in the basement, 
and every time we moved our furniture dropped 
away, till nothing was left. She grew worse and 
worse. One night she brought some strange 
people home with her, they were noisy, quar- 
reled, I don’t know just how, for I was crouching 
in a corner; but the door was forced, and the 
room cleared. I followed two men who led my 
mother away, crying and begging to go with her. 
They sent me back. It was terribly cold. I 
stayed all night, all day, another night, and then, 
almost frozen, and so dreadfully hungry, I crept 
into the street. Isabel’s father was a policeman. 
He saw me, took me home, fed me. Qh! sir, how 
good they all were!” 

‘*But how came his child in the Alms-House 
with you?” 

“The Mayor got angry with Mr. Chester and 
turned him out of the police. He was not well. 
It made him worse. One night he was brought 
home dead, his wife—oh! I wish you could have 
seen her—was ill of a fever. Anxiety drove her 
wild, she would go search for him, and fell in the 
They took her to the Alms-House hos- 
pital. We searched and searched, and at last 
found her there. It was only three days, and 
she died. We were left in the Alms-House to- 
gether. There was nobody to ask after us till 
you came with the lady.” 

«Thank God! we did come.” 

“Oh! we did thank God,” said the child, 
eagerly. ‘Both Isabel and I remembered that 
it was like talking to the only friend we had.” 

“That is a good girl. But here we are at 
your new home. Wipe up your tears and look 
cheerful.” 

Mary obeyed, and her effort to smile was a 
pleasant tribute to her noble friend, as he lifted 
her tenderly from the carriage. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


street. 





MY EXPERIENCE IN 


AUCTIONS. 


BY FANNY SMITH: 


‘‘A HUNDRED and twenty-five, and twenty, 
makes a hundred and forty-five, and five, a hun- 
dred and fifty,” and with a sigh I rolled up my 
bank notes and replaced them in my purse. 
‘Dear me, I ought to have five hundred, to get 
one half the things I want. I wish it was twice 
as much, at least.” 

‘‘Wish what was twice as much?” asked my 
energetic little friend, Mrs. Roberts, putting her 
head into the sitting-room door. 

‘“‘Why this sum of money,” was my reply, 
holding up my purse, ‘‘you know papa allowed 
me a thousand dollars for new furniture, &c., 
when we moved, and said that was absolutely 
every cent he could afford after building; and 
what with velvet carpets, and lace curtains, and 
brocatelle, I have absolutely not got one half 
that I really need with my money. Oh, dear! I 
wish I had the cap of Fortunatus.” 

‘¢My head on top of yours will make a splendid 
cap,” replied Charlotte, laughing, ‘‘and I have 
come, like the good fairy that I am, just in the 
nick of time to help you out of your dilemma. I 
am on my way now down to Watson’s auction 
rooms to look at the fancy articles, &c., which 
are open for inspection to-day, and will be sold 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. You can get 
anything you want there for absolutely almost 
nothing.” 

Now I had the most unshaken faith in Char- 
lotte’s capacity for obtaining bargains. She paid 
but fourteen cents for sirloin beef, when every 
one else groaned over each mouthful they ate at 
the rate of sixteen cents the pound; and the 
cashmere which cost me a dollar and twenty-five 
cents, she got for a dollar and a shilling; her 
embroideries and laces were handsomer than 
mine, for which I paid twice as much; and her 
nice little house was furnished elegantly from 
top to bottom on less money than was put into 
Mrs. Lyon’s tawdry drawing-rooms. No wonder 
that I looked upon Charlotte Roberts just then, 
as I suppose Cinderilla did on her fairy god- 
mother, when she sent the girl from the chimney 
corner to a ball, dressed like a princess, in a car- 
riage made out of a pumpkin. 

‘Will it be exactly proper for two ladies to 
come to auction alone and bid?” whispered I, as 
we entered the vast saloon; but in a moment the 





idea of any impropriety vanished, for walking 
about examining the articles were a hundred 
ladies perhaps, with but a small sprinkling of 
black coats and hats. 

“Take your catalogue and mark what you 
want, and if you are afraid to bid to-morrow, I 
will do it for you,” said Charlotte, as we walked 
around the room. 

Mark what I wanted! Why an insane desire 
to possess nearly everything I saw, seized me. 
Parian statuettes, Bohemian glass vases, ormulu 
clocks, marble card receivers, china, cut-glass, 
fancy chairs, papier mache tea-poys, &c. &c., 
all in their turn, seemed to me to be the most de- 
sirable things there. Mrs. Roberts peeped over 
my shoulder, as, with pencil in hand, I gave a 
long mark opposite each article I deemed abso- 
lutely indispensible. 

**You innocent child,” exclaimed she, as I 
thought somewhat contemptuously, ‘‘why you 
have hit upon the most expensive things in the 
catalogue, and three hundred dollars wouldn’t 
buy all those. Where are your necessaries?” 

My list was, by my friend’s advice, consider- 
ably reduced, and I at length tore myself away 
from the show-rooms, having promised Charlotte 
to call for her early the next morning. I was in 
a state of indescribable excitement all the even- 
ing, tossed on my pillow till nearly one o’clock, 
arranging, in imagination, my purchases in their 
proper places, and was awake the next morning 
quite an hour earlier than usual. 

‘«Whew! what’s astir now, Fanny?” asked my 
father, as he met me on the staircase, duster and 
brush in hand; but I kept my own counsel, 
merely saying I had an engagement early that 
morning, and was obliged to attend to my house- 
hold duties before breakfast. 

With eager steps I hastened to Mrs. Roberts’, 
Every moment seemed an hour, till the servant 
opened the door; and when I took out my watch 
in the hall, I found I was at least twenty minutes 
before the time. 

‘«Fanny, come up in the nursery,” called Char- 
lotte, from the head of the staircase. With a 
feeling of annoyance that she was not ready, I 
obeyed, and to my horror I found she was not 
going. 

“It is absolutely impossible to | it,” 
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said she; ‘“‘baby was sick all night, and I can’t { reader, the next was that of dismay, when I 


think of leaving him, the pet,” and the mother 
commenced devouring with kisses the ‘little 
angel,” as she called what I really thought the 
most disagreeable baby in Christendom. 

My persuasions were in vain. Charlotte was 
a devoted mother, and she seemed to care so 
much for baby, and so little for my terrible dis- 
appointment, that I was ready to cry with vexa- 
tion. 

‘“*T can never bid for those things in the world,” 
said I, half chokingly, ‘‘so I might as well go 
home again; I had depended so entirely on your 
bidding for me, as you have been to auction 
before.” 

‘‘Depend upon it, Fan, you won’t mind it one 
bit when you get there,” replied Charlotte. 
“Your excitement will make you forget there 
is another person in the room; and if you can 
catch the auctioneer’s eye, and only nod your 
head, he will understand that you are willing to 
give more than those bidding against you, and 
then you won’t have to speak.” 


I concluded to take my friend’s advice. The 


idea of making a hundred and fifty dollars go as 
far as three hundred, was irresistible; so bidding 
Charlotte good morning, in a somewhat better 


humor, I went down to the auction room. The 
sale was just commencing as I entered. The 
auctioneer was perched on a chair, and two of 
his assistants were holding up a pair of large 
Bardelia marble vases. ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies,” 
said he, ‘‘I assure you that those vases are the 
finest of the kind ever brought to this country: 
they are worth at least one hundred and fifty 
dollars. What will you give? a hundred and 
twenty-five? a hundred? ninety? eighty?” &c. 
&c., running down the scale of prices, till some one 
in the crowd bid twenty dollars. ‘Twenty dol- 
lars bid, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer. I was 
shocked at the temerity of a man who would bid 
only twenty dollars for articles which were worth 
a hundred and fifty. I listened for a while with 
a palpitating heart, for the vases were really 
beautiful, and then I thought as they would cost 
nothing almost, I could afford to buy them for 
two niches in the parlor, which now looked 
sadly vacant. The bidding at last became quite 
spirited; after various efforts, with crimson face 
and beating heart, I called out ‘‘forty-five.” The 
bidding still went on, and finding no one noticed 
me, I felt emboldened to make another trial. 
My opponents were falling off, the vases being 
evidently above their purses: and at last they 
were knocked down to me for sixty dollars. My 
first feeling was one of exultation at getting an 
article so very much below its value; but dear 





remembered that I had already spent nearly one 
half of my money, and yet got nothing that was 
absolutely necessary. 

I found that the next article marked on my 
catalogue would not be sold for some time, so I 
withdrew from the tempting proximity of all the 
pretty nick-knackeries, on which the bidding was 
going on. 

‘*Ladies! a Cupid,” was the next thing I heard. 
‘*None of you want Cupid, ladies? He’s not dan- 
gerous, I assure you; see, he is bound hand and 
foot, and his arrow is perfectly harmless, for it 
is broken. The tears are in his eyes, poor fellow, 
for no one wants him.” 

The bidding which had somewhat declined in 
spirit on the previous articles, grew vociferous 
again, for some bid because they were put ina 
good humor by the jesting remarks of the shrewd 
auctioneer, who fully understood amusing people 
out of their money; others bid because they 
thought they might perhaps get a thing cheap, 
which they did not want; and some few like 
myself, really admired the little Parian Cupid. 

“Five dollars,” called out I, at a plunge, 
jumping from three dollars, which some one else 
had just bid. It was a bold stroke of mine to 
frighten off competitors, and succeeded too, for 
after but little opposition, the Cupid was pro- 
nounced to be mine at the price of eight dollars. 

Again my heart sank, when I had time to re- 
flect. Here were eight dollars more, spent on a 
perfectly useless thing; but I verily believe, dear 
reader, that the moment a woman enters an 
auction room she is bewitched to throw away 
money. 

I became frightened at my want of power to 
resist the temptations which assailed me, so I 
resolutely withdrew to the other side of the 
room, to wait for the articles which I really 
needed. 

‘«Now, gentlemen and ladies, here is one of the 
finest extension tables in the city, and made by 
one of the best cabinet-maker’s. What’s bid?” 
said the auctioneer. 

Here was one of my necessaries. Papa had 
said it was all nonsense to give sixty-five dollars 
for an extension table, when he could eat just as 
well off the old-fashioned mahogany one, which 
he had bought when he was married: but at 
the numerous tea-parties that I was in the habit 
of having, I had felt very much annoyed at the 
old-fashioned proportions of our table, which was 
exceedingly wide, whereas the present mode was 
to have it long and narrow; and so I deemed an 
extension dining-table indispensible, and deter- 
mined to have it if I could get it reasonably. 
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“Twenty dollars for an article worth three 
times the money!” said the auctioneer, to some 
one who had made a bid; ‘here Tom and Ben,” 
to his assistants, ‘just run that table out and let 
the gentleman see what he bid twenty dollars 
on; it is sixteen feet long, gentlemen.” 

The table which had stood so compact, not 


if the leaves are not sent to-morrow, I shall 
return the table, and expect him to do the same 
with my money,” said I, angrily. 
“Yes, mam,” replied the man, with a look 
that meant ‘‘that’s more easily said than done!” 
I was nearly worn out with the day’s fatigue 
and excitement, and should have indulged in a 


longer than an ordinary sized centre-table, and { good cry, if I had not heard my father’s footstep 
beautifully polished, was soon drawn out, each } in the hall. 


part sliding from out its groove, as the auctioneer 
said, as if it had been greased. 

I obtained the table for thirty dollars, and here 
at least experienced no compunctions, for the 
satisfaction which I felt at this purchase over- 
whelmed my regrets at my former ones. 

Some table linen, a disquit dessert service, and 
a couple of papier mache tea-poys completed the 
the list of my articles; not, dear reader, because 
I was at all satisfied not to become the possessor 
of nearly everything in the room, but because 
my funds were almost exhausted, and there were 
yet numerous kitchen articles absolutely necessary 
to be purchased. 

It was long past the dinner hour when I got 
home, for I had stopped at a second-hand store 
to sell our old dining-table, and have it removed 
that afternoon. Papa was waiting somewhat out 
of humor, for he was as punctual as a chrono- 
meter himself, so 1 did not think it advisable to 
rehearse my morning’s adventures. 

My purchases arrived late in the afternoon, 
and I was eager to have the bustle of arranging 
them over before my father’s return from his 
office; so those destined for the parlor were car- 
ried in, and, to my dismay, I found that when 
the carman went to lift my vases into the niches 
they were entirely too large. In truth, they now 
looked enormous in our parlor, when in the large 
sale-room they appeared quite diminutive. There 
was no resource but to put them in the corners, 
and my other articles were placed about the 
room with more than indifference, with (I will 
confess it) a good deal of temper. 

“But where are the leaves of the table?” 
asked I, of the men as they were leaving the 
house. 

“Sure, mam, and thin they haven’t come, 
they’re jest at the fairnatur shop yet, mam,” 
replied one. 

‘‘But Mr. Watson assured me that the leaves 
would be’ sent, and that the table was only kept 
closed in order to take up less room.” 

“Och, and sure thin, so you will get the leaves 
some time,” was the reply; ‘“‘but if thim fairna- 
tur men can sell a thing half done jest, they’re 
in no hurry to finish it.” 

“Say to Mr. Watson, when you go back, that, 





‘‘Hey! what this?” he called out, as he entered 
the parlor, and the huge vases loomed up before 
him. In a moment I heard a wax vesta scrape 
along the bottom of the fancy match-safe, the 
whole force of the gas-pipe was turned on the 
parlor, and through the open door to which I had 
crept, I saw him turn around on his heel with 
his hands in his pockets, and with a satirical 
smile take in all my purchases at a glance. 

“T say, Fanny, where in the world did you get 
all these nonsensical gimcracks from? Positively 
your parlors, which were really elegant before, 
look now like an auctioneer’s room.” 

I was so mortified that I burst into tears. 

“Tut, child!” said my father, kindly, patting 
my shoulder, ‘don’t cry. I dare say they will 
do very well; it’s only my want of taste, I sup- 
pose. Everything in the room isn’t worth one 
of your tears.” 

My father’s kindness reassured me, so I at once 
made a ‘clean breast” of it by confessing the 
circumstances, and my inability to resist the 
temptation of purchasing the things; and at the 
same time acknowledging that I had now but ten 
dollars left out of my hundred and fifty. 

‘‘Well,” said papa, coaxingly, ‘‘the vases are 
really handsome, and are worth just about what 
you paid for them; but then as they are of no 
earthly use and won’t fit the niches, and are 
rather in the way than otherwise, they must be 
considered no bargain; you must see that your- 
self, my dear. Your tea-poys you paid about a 
dollar a piece more than you can buy them for 
at Moore’s; and as to the Cupid, he is certainly 
a pretty fellow, the darling, but you can get a 
perfect one at Bailey’s for the same price.” 

“Perfect! Why, what ails this one?” 

“Only that one foot has been broken off and 
cemented on again, and the little toe has entirely 
disappeared. But ‘put the best foot foremost,’ 
Fan, and it will never show.” 

I was almost ready tocry again. After all this 
how could I acknowledge that the leaves of my 
extension-table had never been sent. But with 
my usual way of ridding myself of a disagreeable 
thing as fast as possible by plunging right into 
it, I took papa into the dining-room and showed 
him the table. 
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‘Well, it is worth about twenty-five dollars,” 
said my father, examining it. ‘It is very light, 
and not very strongly built, I suspect: but I 
suppose it will last as long as we want it. Where 
are the leaves?” 

Now I had to acknowledge that the leaves had 
not yet arrived; and papa hinted that as I ex- 
pected some friends to tea in a few evenings from 
that time, that I would Wave been quite as wise 
to have kept the old table till my new one was 
complete. ‘You see, Fanny,” said he, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘that poetry is not invariably truth, for it 
is not always 

‘Well to be off in the old love 
Before you are on with the new.’” 

My table linen, he said, might be cheap, but 
he could tell more about it after it had been 
washed and the glazing was off; but, dear reader, 
he gave me some comfort, for although my bis- 
quit dessert-set was not at all necessary, still it 
was very beautiful, and was worth just three 
dollars more than [ had paid for it. 

And what was the sequel to this? Why when 
the linen came to be washed it cracked all down 





the folds in the middle, and had to be darned 
before it was twice used; and the day of my tea- 
party arrived, but my table leaves did not, and 
papa was obliged to go to the cabinet-maker and 
threaten to expose him if they were not imme- 
diately sent. He said that he had not had time 
to make them yet, but sent others in their place, 
which were two or three inches too wide, and 
which I to this day retain, so sick am I of 
auction goods and those who furnish them. 

When my father found that my purchases were 
no longer a sore point with me, he jestingly pro- 
posed to use one of the vases as a bunch-bowl, 
and send the other, either as a christening fount 
to our new church, or else give it to my sister 
Carry for a bath-tub for little Harry; but he at 
last sent them to auction again and got within 
ten dollars of what I paid for them. Dear reader, 
the name of a cheap thing frightens me from 
thinking of purchasing it; and my father says 
that after all he considers that hundred and forty 
dollars well spent, I bought so much wisdom with 
it, and is rather pleased than otherwise with my 
EXPERIENCE IN AUCTIONS. 
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Siow y stern Winter treads our hill-girt vale, 
His regal brow with heavy locks encrowned; 
Vhrough leafless trees he breathes his sighing wail, 
And the far hills repeat the mournful sound. 


The bright-eyed flowers have paled beside the stream, 
That winds across the fields its fitful way; 

But from the woods I catch a crimson gleam, 
Deep as the glowing hues of dying day. 


’Tis where the pliant vine entwines the oak, 
Then upward climbs, and wreathes from bough to 
bough, 
Falling beside the roof, where curling smoke 
Alone I see above the forest now. 


Thick gleam its sprays with coral berries fair— 
Its leaves as glossy as June laurels be— 

I knew a maid who oft-times in her hair, 
Braided those clusters all too carefully. 


It is a story long, and full of grief, 
That on this page I would not care to tell; 
B8he faded with the Summer flow’rets brief, 
When Autumn’s frosts first on their beauty fell. 


Ah, where is he who cast that fearful blight? 
Hath he no share in sorrow he hath wrought? 
Can he escape the voice within, by flight— 
The memories with such desolation fraught? 





Breathe to him, Winter winds, of all the woe 
The mother feels within her lonely cot— 

Leave the new grave beside the streamlet’s flow, 
And whisper of the clay he hath forgot! 


Oh, haunt him with thy wail, thou Winter wind, 
And fill his callous heart with boding fear! 
Give him no rest—let him no mercy find 
Until he sheds the penitential tear! 


Perchance it may some other victim save, 
Which even now, his passion marks for prey; 
For little cares he, so that in the grave 
His sins are hidden from the light of day. 


Oh, earth! so fair art thou, we scarce can dream 
Of all the secrets laid within thy breast— 

The sorrowing lives that know no joyous gleam 
Until thy faithful bosom gives them rest. 


Rest to the dust, consigned unto thy care— 
While far above the spirit wings its way, 

Fettered no more by chains it erst did wear 
Within its helpless tenement of clay. 


Wail on, ye Winter winds, above the dead, 

Ye cannot wake her from her dreamless sleep; 
Soft is the pillow to her wearied head, 

And closed for aye, the eyes that once did weep. 
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HELEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘susY¥Y L——’S DIARY.” 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 76. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE are many on this earth, who, out of 
their own hours and weeks of bodily suffering, 
know what it is to have God and heaven and the 
Saviour very near them, in the days and in the 
nights; and to feel their souls brought to a 
blessed purity and exaltation by the high com- 
munion. They know how loving ‘and happy the 
heart is, when, day by day, the long-felt pain, 
the long-felt weakness go, so that once more they 
may be in the sunshine and the clear air; once 
more set their feet upon the beloved earth, 
feeling, all the while, how beautiful the world 
is, and how inexpressibly dear the wise Creator, 
the beneficent Father. Helen knew and felt it 
all; her heart swelled and the tears started, 
when she found herself in the shade of the trees 
again and in the scent of the flowers. She stood 


still to listen to the birds singing over her head 


and to the river murmuring beyond the garden. 
She looked upon the parents who watched and 
supported her steps as if she were again their 
little child, and felt how her lengthened life was 
better than their own life to them. And then 
she lay afterward in her chamber, alone, to rest 
and to bless God; to bless Him out of her inner- 
most soul, that she still lived on the dear earth: 
to recall some of the words of the prayer, re- 
peated many times in her chamber when it was 
like a sweet dream to her—remembered now as 
a sweet dream—‘‘If she lives, may she live to 
Thee; if she dies, may she die to Thee;” to re- 
peat the prayer again and again, and to think 
of the child-like fancies connected at the time 
with the new, the earnest, the tenderly modu- 
lated voice. In the midst of her thanks for 
herself, she wept for others; for the grey-haired, 
and for the babes with blue eyes and curling 
locks, that had fallen and were still falling of the 
scourge that had brought her so low. For it 
was a time of great sickness and mortality at 
the Bridge, and in most of the country places 
and villages about. Among those who had gone, 
and most lamented of all, was the good, vener- 


able pastor, who had led them long and with } 
He was seized soon } 


tenderest, ablest hands. 





by on the first day that she was strong enough 
to sit at her window and look out upon the 
street; and, in her weakness and sorrow, she 
was shaken by the sight of it, as by a mighty 
tempest. 

The good man’s place in the desk and by the 
sick and dying, had been filled by his own 
nephew, Percy Phelps, who had just taken his 
degree. It was seen at once by the people that 
he was a young man of talent and rare earnest- 
ness. It was soon felt that he loved them; and 
they him, for his kind face and voice, for his 
large, sympathetic heart, and for his being the 
relative and favorite of him they had lost. He 
was installed, therefore, on a beaming September 
day, when the fruit hung ripe and glowing among 
the dark green leaves, when the beautiful har- 
vest lay ripened upon the fields, and when mul- 
titudes came from near and from afar, came 
blessing God for the beaming day, for the har- 
vest, for the good, the beloved shepherd He was 
giving them; and yet came with hearts melted 
and tearful, in memory of the heavenly-minded 
one, late in their midst, now gone from them to 
take up his repose, his crown. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Heten sat in her chamber writing a letter to 
Luther Gaskell. Now the tears ran, and then 
hope, courage beamed upon her pale face as if it 
were an inspiration. 

‘Before I was sick, Luther,” she wrote, ‘‘ there 
was something that I felt I ought to say to you. 
But I dreaded what we would suffer. Now, Iam 
not just what I was then. An experience like 
mine must always leave its mark on the life; 
must always, if it does its true work, make us 
careful to do exactly what is right, even if we 
and those whom our action concerns, must be 
severely tried for a season. 

‘Here in my chamber then, where I have been 
through so much, here with no.one near me but 
God, with no one knowing what I do but God, I 
ask you if we ought not, after this, to be just— 
friends; brother and sister, as you and dear 


after Helen was. His long funeral train went } Lilian are. I think we ought. Tell me what 
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you think; whether you are willing. We will 
always love each other. This we must do, after 
what has passed. We will be happier, when the 
first trial is over, than we ever have been in our 
present relation; will respect and esteem each 
other always, will we not, dear Luther? I could 
not bear anything else. Write very soon, won’t 
you? I can’t be at rest until I hear from you. 
Nor for a while afterward, as I feel, be your 
answer what it may. But God will help us both 
to bear if we look to Him, and put our trust in 
Him. For He is a good and loving Father. 
Thine, HEten.” 

They did both suffer. Both thought it wisest 
and best to go apart; but both suffered. And I 
doubt if there can ever be a sundering of the like 
ties, how weak soever they are, how dissonant 
soever the natures they have been holding to- 
gether, that a time of darkness and disquiet does 
not follow. The vine that has grown, however 
lightly to however unequal a support, is bruised 
and tossed when torn away. The tendrils are 
broken and a while they bleed. Then it is over. 
The vine is healed. Daily new stamina comes; 
daily the vine, swaying to and fro, goes upward; 
so that soon one sees it clinging to the graceful 
pillar, the steadfast wall that erst were far above 
it. 

One day, three weeks or thereabouts after the 
installation, (this is the way the people at the 
Bridge reckoned; they fixed all their dates for 
the next six months by Mr. Phelps’ installation) 
Mrs. Dimick came, in her old shoes and gown, and 
quite out of breath, into Mrs. Spooner’s kitchen, 
where that lady was bending over the stove to 
fry her pancakes, She tipped her head in the 
way of a bow, saying with her nasal voice, ‘‘ How 
dye do, Miss Spooner?” and, without waiting for 
an answer, dropped into a low, kitchen chair, 
locked her fingers as she energetically lay them 
on her lap, began rocking mightily and said—‘‘I 
guess you'll be struck up.” 

«What about?” Mrs. Spooner looked up, but 
still bent low over her pancakes. 

“T guess you'll say ‘what about’ when you 
know.” 

‘When I know what! where’ve you been?” 
still bending, and holding still in mid-air the 
skimmer that should have been moving among 
the over-done pancakes. 

I’ve been to Deacon Cushing’s, where I go 
every Monday to wash, as you know.” And 
again she went on with her rocking. 

“The land! my pancakes! burnt fairly to a 
coal! and there goes one on the floor to grease 
that. And I scoured it on my hands and knees 
only this forenoon.” Mrs. Spooner was always 





scouring, Miss Dimick and other neighbors, as 
well, were accustomed to say—‘‘If you could 
only tell, Mrs. Dimick, what you have on your 
mind!” 

The head tossing about as if it were on springs, 
the black eyes flashing, cut Mrs. Dimick off from 
farther coquetry over her secret, which was this 
that the reader already knows—that Helen and 
Luther were no longer mutually pledged. Mrs. 
Dimick went into Mrs. Cushing’s dining-room 
closet, as she was accustomed to do ‘while her 
clothes were boiling,” as she said, to eat her 
luncheon. And while there, through the sitting- 
room door that was a little ajar, she heard Helen 
and her mother talking about it; about the letter 
that the former had sent, and the answer she 
had received. This was the secret; and while 
she was revealing it, (rocking no longer, but with 
her chin put forward, and speaking between her 
gesticulating and her snuff-taking) Mrs. Spooner 
said, ‘The land!” Then she said, ‘‘You don’t!” 
Mrs. Dimick had just been telling her that Helen 
cried; that she heard her, when she was telling 
her mother how long her engagement to Luther 
had been troubling her. She next said, ‘‘Good- 
ness! what a time there’ll be, when it gets out,” 
forgetting her pancakes altogether. She finally 
concluded that it was of no use trying to fry 
pancakes. She would just clap the teapot on 
the stove. She would let the table be back by 
the wall; would just turn up a leaf; there, that 
was it. She would have the cloth on; (she 
wouldn’t unfold it much, just for them; she 
would lay it over again before it was time for 
Mr. Spooner and the boys to come.) There! 
Mrs. Dimick should lay off her bonnet and have 
some tea and pancakes, and go home upon the 
strength of them. It was the best tea! She 
guessed the pancakes would be good; and she 
broke one open, as she talked, to see how it was. 
They were good, and they ought to be, she said; 
for she put in three eggs, a spoonful of cream, 
and a half cupful of maple sugar. 

Yes, indeed! Mrs. Dimick’s bonnet was off 
and hanging on a post of her chair. She looked 
smilingly at the pancakes and the steaming tea; 
she said she knew they would be good; every 
thing that she ever ate on Mrs. Spooner’s table 
was good. She had heard Mrs. Cushing say that 
she—Mrs. Spooner—was one of the best of cooks. 
She heard her say it the day that Mr. Phelps was 
installed. She was there helping them; they 
had such a houseful. Yes! that pleased Mrs. 
Spooner. If Mrs. Cushing had said that she was 
an intelligent woman, a gentle, Christian woman, 
it would have pleased her less. 

A new thought came to Mrs. Spooner. She 
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sat a few moments in silence over it; and then ; thought it was because she was Deacon Cushing’s 


with slow head wavings, said—*’Em! I guess} daughter and had been so sick. We all felt for 
Mr. Phelps has had a thing or two to do with her, you know. Wall, we shall see what will be 
this. J guess he has.” } going on a year from this.” 

“Not a thing! for Helen—you know I told you } “No doubt of it;” without leaving the table, 


that she had been troubled about it all along; ; taking hold of her bonnet to go. ‘But we 
even before she was sick; before she knew any mustn’t say a word, not a single word to any 
thing about Mr. Phelps. Then she dreaded doing ; body, until it leaks out some other way. The 
anything. But she said that since she was sick, } deacon’s folks wouldn’t like it if they knew that 
she feels different; like a new creater, as ’twere. I heard it and then went and told. They have 
She says she don’t dread anything that it is God’s } such high kind of notions of what is right, you 





will that she should do or bear. These were her 
very words.” 

“Do you ’spose she’s been converted while she 
was sick?” 

“I think so. It seems like that. She looks 
different. I think of—of a martyr, you know; 
this is what I think of, when I see her face as it 
looks sometimes. And she said to-day, when she 
was talking about bearing and doing God’s will, 
she said something about a martyr’s life and 
death seeming glorious to her.” 


“T should think she’d tell of it, if she is con- j 


verted. J—I went all through my father’s neigh- 
borhood and told everybody and give them a 
good talking to, when I was converted. That’s 
what everybody ought to do. More tea, Miss 
Dimick.” 

“Yes. It’s such good tea! Where'd you have 
it?” 

‘At Farnham’s. I always have all my tea 
there. And we use a master sight of it.” 

“I do. I can’t help it. I can’t get along 
without my tea; Without strong tea too, though 
{ know it hurts me. About Helen going round 
as you did, Miss Spooner,” stirring her tea with 
her gaze in her cup, “she couldn’t doit. Tain’t 
her way. She’ll jest go on and look and speak 
now and then in such a way, that folks will see 
that—as Mr. Phelps said the next Sunday after 
he was installed, that she ‘has been with Jesus.’ 
Then, after a while, she’ll be taken into the 
church, and come to the communion in a way 
just as if she was an innocent little child that 
loved everybody.” 

Mrs. Spooner did not hear all that Mrs. Dimick 
said. She was busy with her own thoughts. 
“The first Sunday that Helen got out to church,” 
she began, in a dreamy way, and with her eyes 
on & vacancy—“‘it was two weeks before Mr. 
Phelps was installed, you know, he was in the 
pulpit when she come in. He sot where he could 
see her. And he did see her. His eyes grew 
brighter when she come; and he said a good 
many things that day, in his prayers and in his 
sermon, that had thoughts of her in ’em. I 


remember I thought so at the time. And I} 








know. And I'd rather anybody else would talk 
real hard to me, than for them to think that I’ve 
done a mean thing. Any day, I’d rather; any 
day!” She was tying her bonnet to go. ‘You 
won’t tell anybody; not even your husband.” 

“Poh! I never tell Aim anything. He don’t 
care any more about such things! Or, at any 
rate, he thinks it’s foolish to speculate about ’em, 
as he calls it. I shan’t be likely to tell him!” 
tossing her head about. ‘‘He’d be the Jast 
person.” She was growing indignant. Mrs. 
Dimick said, therefore—‘‘I ’spose so.” And 
then added, sighing, lifting her eyebrows, and, 
at the same time dropping her lids—‘‘ Husbands 
will be husbands, and wives have to be wives.” 

“That they do! But about this affair, you'll 
watch and see how things go, and then come in. 
Come in any time. J like a good cup of tea 
a’most any time of day. We'll have one and 
something good to eat with it, any time when 
you'll come in.” 

**You’re very good.” 

But she wasn’t very good, was she, reader 
mine? Perhaps this was in part her husband’s 
fault, though. If he had been companion and 
friend as well as husband, and talked some of 
his politics and metaphysics and really strong and 
excellent common sense at home, and directly to 
her, perhaps her active brain and tongue would 
have betaken themselves to better channels. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

“I pipn’r think of stopping to tea, I’m sure. 
I thought I’d just run in on my way. I wanted 
to talk it over with you.” 

“I’m glad you did. I somehow kept thinking 
you'd come. I’ve been to the winder ten times, 
if I have once, to see if you weren't. turning 
up to the gate. I’ve been so lonesome! Mr. 
Spooner’s gone to-day, down to the convention. 
I don’t know, I’m sure, what makes me miss him 
any,” she added, as she was bringing some dishes 
out of a closet. ‘*He’s-in the house so little, you 
know! and says so little,-when he is here.” 

“I know it. But then——” 
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‘«¢ But then he’s my husband, you see,” pausing 
in the midst of her cloth-laying. ‘‘He’s my hus- 
band. And I was thinking before you come, 
that, when he’s gone away out of the place, half 
of the world seems gone.” 

“I dare say. The law!” adjusting her apron 
strings. ‘I miss my husband when he’s gone. 
But I don’t miss him so much as I should if 
he was such a man as Deacon Cushing, for in- 
stance.” 

‘‘Ready, Miss Dimick. Take your chair right 
up to the table. Why of course you don’t. You 
can’t. He can’t expect it. My hushand can’t 
expect it. You think then that Mr. Phelps and 
Helen like each other?” 

“1 know they do. I don’t expect they know 
it. Of course Mr. Phelps don’t think anything 
about it; for he ’sposes that she of a right belongs 
to Luther Gaskell yet. To-day there was flowers 
—some little beauties; I don’t know what they 
were, I’m sure—in a dear little glass on the round 
table where they sot. The sun come in through 
the leaves, that kept all the time wavering, and 
made the flowers, and the carpet, and eurtains, 
and everything and everybody in the room look 
so bright! Tears kept coming into my eyes when 
I looked; and I wished and kept wishing, and 
wish it now, that I could any way be like them, 
and my home could be like their home.” 

‘*Were the deacon and Miss Cushing there?” 

**Yes. She was talking with me about Charley. 
His spine grows worse, you know; and she wants 
me to have something done for him. The deacon 
was making out my pay. Mr. Phelps was reading 
to Helen while she sewed; and what makes me 
think they like each other, is, the way they looked 
each other in the face, and talked with each 
other about what he read; and the sound of their 
voices. Their voices were different from what 
they are when they speak to others.” 

‘« Strange it don’t leak out! This about Helen 
and Luther, I mean,” she added, on seeing that 
Mrs. Dimick looked for a flaw in the teapot, from 
which she was pouring the last drop of tea. It 
was Mrs. Dimick’s fourth cupful; and Mrs. 
Spooner had drank as many. ‘What was Mr. 
Phelps reading in?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. A very good book 
though. One thing he read was this; and I re- 
member it so well, because, when Helen asked 
him to, he read it over again to us; and then 
they all talked about how good it was that it 
was so. ‘Joy, true joy, always excels sorrow, 
and with right; for sorrow passes away, but joy 
remains forever.” Do you know? I keep saying 
this over in my mind, and it somehow makes me 
feel different, as if I were better for it. Mr. 








Phelps is a dear man; and Helen, if he marries 
her, will make a dear woman for him.” 

“Yes. Another piece of this pie, Miss Dimick.” 

“No.” Mrs. Dimick was not very hungry. She 
somehow felt as if she had been fed by what she 
had seen and heard at the deacon’s. ‘It some- 
how made her feel sad too,” she said; ‘her own 
life was so poor, so different from theirs. She 
thought her being obliged to work so hard and 
being so poor, had something to do with it. 
Still’—and she said it with a heavy sigh and 
with tears starting—‘‘she had known people 
poorer than she was, who were like the angels 
in heaven.” 

‘Ah, yes, indeed!” Mrs. Spooner said. ‘For 
her part, she had thought for a long time, that, 
if she was poor, she should feel her want of God 
oftener, should pray more and be a better Chris- 
tian. She thought, that, having such a great 
house to see to, and so much of everything to 
see to, made her worldly and wicked.” And Mrs. 
Spooner too had tears in her eyes and penitence 
in her heart. They parted at length at the 
door, with this mutually drawn conclusion; that, 
whether one is rich or poor, it is possible and 
best for one to love God earnestly, and to live a 
good, pious life. 

But alas! Mrs. Spooner’s long-besetting sin 
tripped her the moment that*she seemed to be 
turning into “the narrow way.” She hastened 
after Mrs. Dimick to the gate, and set it to trip- 
ping her also. 

*¢You’ll be on the watch at the deacon’s,” said 
Mrs. Spooner, with stealthy look and voice. Mrs. 
Dimick started a little at the interruption. She 
was thinking how poor Jesus was, when He was 
on the earth, and what heavenly goodness He 
had. 

‘‘You know,” pursued Mrs. Spooner, laughing 
a little at the start, ‘‘you know Luther ’ll be 
coming up to see his folks before long. Be on 
the watch for that, won’t you?” 

Mrs. Dimick’s eye kindled a little with the low 
fire that was in Mrs. Spooner’s. But her voice 
was still sad as she replied, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I will.” 

We hope she will not. We hope that this 
foreshadowing of a higher life that she feels upon 
her, may leave her only as the life itself shall 
advance and take its place firmly within her. 





CHAPTER IX. 

But Mrs. Spooner’s strong tea and good dishes 
tempted her, and she did again eat and drink 
and take up her foolish, vitiating gossip. 

‘Tell me all about it, Miss Dimick. Let me 
fill your cup. Your tea must he nearly cold.” 
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«“Wall, you see J went to the depot to see} 
*Manda off. Miss Cushing and Helen went to } 
meet some folks that had been up to the Lake, } 
and were going to stop coming back; them grand 
friends of theirn from Portsmouth; what is their 
name ?” 

“Odell? was it the Odells?” 

“Yes! the Odells.” 

‘Perhaps it was the Pinkertons. 
in Portsmouth and are tremendous rich.” 

“No. It was the Odells. Well, you see they— } 
the Odells, I mean, didn’t come out of the cars, } 
allat once. They staid to bid good day to some 
friends that was going on, I heard them say. 
And so you see it. happened, that, while Helen 
and her mother waited for them—talking with 
Major Walton; they were talking with himn—who 


They live 


should come along but Luther Gaskell! He come 
straight along, straight into the piazza, don’t you 
think, saying, ‘ How d’ye do?’ and shaking hands 
with the men, along; coming nearer and nearer 
where Miss Cushing and Helen and the major 
stood. I tell you, if I didn’t watch with all of 
my eyes, then!” 

“T should think so! How did they look, Helen 
and Luther? I should have thought they would 
have died, alinost.” 

‘‘Well, when he fust come in sight of her, he 
started and stopped short off, as if he had been 
shot. You’d have laughed. She blushed a little 
bit; then she was pale; and I could jest see by 
her fingers that she trembled a little. But she 
come right forward, in her way that is jest like a 
child, put out her hand to shake hands, and said 
nothing but ‘Luther.’ Wasn’t that a neat way 
to do it?” 

“She always does everything prettier than 
anybody else, that ever I see. What did he do?” 

‘“Why, he seemed to hold back a little, for a 
minute, and looked down. Then he looked up 
into her face. This mastered him, you see. He 
smiled and brightensd up more and more; and 
when she said, ‘I’m glad you’ye come. We all ; 
wanted to see you,’ he looked as pleased as could 
be, and chatted with her and her mother, and } 
didn’t seem to know that there was anybody else. 
And Helen looked so happy; you can’t think! 
Ah! and then when they stood there talking, who 
should come along with Deacon Cushing but Mr. 
Phelps, himself!’ 

“He did?” 

“Yes! Wan’t I on the watch then, if ever I 
was! And I could jest see that he started and 
stopped, jest a little, jest for an instant; and 
then it was all over. You wouldn’t have known, 
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jest then the Odells come along, and Professor 
Gaskell; and that kind of broke things.up, you 
know; and they all went away together—together 
pretiy soon—except Mr. Phelps. He bid ’em all 
good day, in his perlite way; then, after they 
were gone, stood as still as the house and with 
his eyes down, a minute or two. When he looked 
up, the fust thing he see was me looking right at 
I really thought he colored a little. But 
He came to me, spoke about 
how beautiful the day was, asked if Charley was 
better, and then went away alone, looking very 


him, 
it was soon over. 


sober.” 

‘I sh’d like to tell him that they aint engaged 
now.” 

**Don’t you, though. If you do, I never wil 
tell you anything again, to the longest day I 
live!” 

“T shan’t. 
it’ll soon get out now, any way? now Luther is 


I only said so. Don’t you suppose 
here?” 

*“T’d know, I’m sure. 
tell of it. 
the Odells go to see both families, you know; 
and J shan’t think strange if Luther goes back 
without anybody’s finding it out. If he does, it 
don’t seem as though I could keep it in much 
I'd know what I should have done, till 


I don’t know who is to 
They'll be together, a good deal—for 


longer. 
this time, if I couldn’t have told you.” 
We can plague Miss Crane, 
can’t we, when it does get out? She’ll come, 
tired to death, to tell us, and then we can let her 
know how long we’ve been having a good time 
about it. Won’t it be good?” 

“Yes, I guess it will. I’ve thought about her 
a good many times. She’ll be kind o’ mad, likely 
as not. She always comes to me with everything, 
you know. But I must be going! Harriet was 
gone over to her uncle Ben’s, and I left my baby 
in to Mrs. Locke’s. They'll be tired of him, and 
let him cry, likely as not. I know they have done 
that thing more than once! more than twice!” 

‘Well, you'll be in to the deacon’s?” 

“You know I go to clean house every Saturday 
forenoon. Day after to-morrow I shall be there.” 

“‘Come in when you go home.” 

“T guess I will. Good day.” 


“Sure enough! 





CHAPTER X. 

As Mrs. Dimick said, the Odells were friends 
not only of the deacon’s family, but of Professor 
Gaskell’s. They were the friends, moreover, of 
other families; so that parties were given and 
excursions made up. Sails were taken on the 
river, and walks along the pretty paths on the 
shore. In many of these Mr. Phelps was included; 
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and he and others listened to hear how Helen 
sang out of her relieved heart, like a bird; and 
looked on to see how well united she and Luther 
were. 

“T never saw them so happy in each other,” 
was often said. 
care for each other. But they do.” 

And so they did. They had never loved each 
other sotruly. And, yet, they felt, both of them, 
as they acknowledged to each other, that to go 
back to the old relation, would be to go back to 
unwelcome bonds. 

‘‘Help me, Luther,” Helen said, now, whenever 
it was necessary. It was not often necessary. 
He was almost always near, to do, with a friendly, 
a new composure, whatever needed to be done. 

Only, one time, when they were out, together 
with their families and their visitors, they went 
down by some mills, where were rafts of logs, 
floating boards, flues and dams, and scores of 
lurking-places, great and small, where danger 
might be and yet not be seen; and Helen and 


“I used to think they didn’t } 


that put the wet hair back from her cheek and 
; neck. 

§ Meanwhile Lilian had gone to bring help. She 
went a long way; for tired of their walk, their 
party had already turned back toward home. 
When, at last, they came, with rushing and sore 
affright, they found Helen still in Mr. Phelps’ 
arms, laughing at the whole affair; laughing, 
especially, that she was in such a plight; that 
she must stay there where she was, always, for, 
aught she could do; since she had tried and 
found that she could no more command herself 
than if she was a mummy. They all laughed. 
But her parents and others had tears in their 
eyes when some one said—‘‘ What a mercy that 
you happened to be near, Mr. Phelps!” 

Yes; Mr. Phelps thought that it was a grent 
‘mercy; but he sighed, now and then; now and 
; then had very sad eyes in the midst of the hearty 
; rejoicing. 

Luther had gone up to the village after a car- 
:riage and blanket shawls. When he came, he 


‘ 





Lilian strayed away from the rest, as they had 3} helped Mrs. Cushing and Lilian wrap her in the 
always liked to do since they were little children, ; shawls; and all the rest helped, in fact; for they 
to talk unrestrainedly, to listen to the commingled { would all do something for her at that moment. 
sounds of the river, the birds and the fluttering ; When the deacon offered his arm on one side, 


leaves, and to nurse their love for each other and 
for the beautiful earth. They went on, on, until 
they were beyond the mills, in the narrow path 
that ran through the hazles between the river 
and a carriage road over the common, used chiefly 
by the mill people. Here, at a shelving point of 
the bank, close to the river, Helen’s foot slipped. 
She caught a twig, which, if it had been a sound 
one, would have saved her. But it snapped, 
without staying her fall in the least, and she fell 
into the water, which there was black and deep. 
Before the scream had fairly left Lilian’s lips, 
the hazles that came between the path and the 
road were parted, and Mr. Phelps appeared. In 
an instant he was in the stream;_so that he 
caught Helen just as she was about to sink the 
second time. She was insensible, when he brought 
her out, and remained so some minutes, during 
which time he employed his free hand, as well as 
He 


he was able, in rubbing her hands and arms. 


put his ear down close to listen for her breath; 
he laid his hand on her cold cheek, her cold lips, 
her still heart, and said again and again, with 
his face close to her’s—‘‘ Poor Helen! poor, dear 
Helen.” She drew a long, sobbing, labored breath. 
‘‘Dear Helen—dear Helen!” he repeated, in his 


thankfulness. And she opened her eyes slowly 
and smiled a little when she saw the earnest, 
wistful face. 

‘*Good, kind Mr. Phelps!”’ she murmured, lay- 
ing her hand lightly, and for an instant, on his 


Mr. Pheips sighed again—a short, quick sigh, 
$ but Helen heard it—and was about to move 
$ away to leave the other side for Luther. But 
the little fingers tightening on his arm kept him; 
’ and, that time, he sighed no more. 

He thought it all over afterward, in his study. 
’ He thought it over, again and again, at the same 
time that he was trying his best to write his 
sermon. He still called it ‘‘a mercy” that he 
; was there to save Helen. He would always call 
it a mercy, let what would come. But he sighed; 
sand as he wiped his pen, that he might go and 
’ walk, and perhaps rid himself of the forbidden, 
albeit, the delicious remembrance connected with 
that hour, he murmured to himself, ‘There must 
{ be no more of this. She belongs to another, not 
to me. I have no right to this thought of her; 
and God forbid that I cherish it.” 

Ah, but his walk did him no good. He neither 
felt the breeze, nor saw the sky, nor heard any 
of those sounds that were wont to fill his soul 
with such calm pleasure. He kept his eyes on 
} the path and thought of Helen. 

When he left home he said—‘‘I must not go 
there,” meaning to the spot where he saved her. 
And he did leave the village by an opposite route. 
But he came back by that same pleasantest of 
all paths, through the hazles on the river side; 
came and sat on the very spot where he had sat 
so long holding her in his arms, as if she belonged 
’to him; as if she were his own. Ah, could he 
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but have one more hour like that, in his whole ; moment coming between him and the good Being 
future life-time! If he might he loved and tried to worship. 

‘¢«Mr. Phelps”—he heard a gentle, a thrilling Weeks and months, many months passed, and 
voice say. Helen was coming close to him, in} not a word was spoken between them of the love 
the path, they had, one for the other. There was no necl 

He held out his hand to her, and smiled his} of words, for eye revealed it to eye, and touch 
welcome. It did not startle him, abstracted as} to touch. He called, as he had all along been 
his thought had been; sudden as was her appear- } accustomed to do; only a little oftener, perhaps; 
ance. She looked so calm, so like a pure child; } and perhaps he made his calls a little longer, 
and it somehow seemed quite natural that she} some of them. Mrs. Dimick thought that he 
should come to be at his side in that spot. That} did; and she ‘“‘watched” affairs pretty closely. 
spot belonged to them, henceforth; and they to He had unalloyed comfort in being near Helen; 
that. she unalloyed comfort in being near him. ‘This 

For a while, as they stood and talked ear-} was enough for them. Helen was very gentle 
nestly, it even seemed to him as if they belonged } and quiet. She read a great deal, out of the 
to each other. He thought, however, by-and-} books he brought; books of a high intellectual 
bye, how it was. Then he dropped her hand, } and spiritual order; and became, every day of 
drew a half stifled sigh, and, without looking at} her life, more touchingly beautiful; not only in 
her, asked abruptly when Mr. Gaskell would re- } face—not, indeed, so much in face, as in a kind, 
turn to Manchester. Helen ‘‘did not know. She} sympathetic, attractive grace, that bound her 
had hardly seen him since their visitors left, two} more and more to others—especially to those 
days ago. She believed her father said at break- } who needed to be comforted—and others more 
fast that he would go now, in a day or two.” } and more to her. She still laughed aloud and 
She looked quietly in Mr. Phelps’ face as she} merrily. That she did! That she hoped she 
answered him, and spoke with a calm voice. 2 would be able to do, while she lived. She still 

‘‘Haven’t seen him, for two days? did you say } clapped her hands, as she laughed, and perhaps 
this? Pardon me; but I have heard—you must} skipped a little, over the ludicrous, or the glad 





know, Miss Cushing, that I have heard, ever since ; passages of life; still spoke her own free words, 
thought her own free thoughts, lived her own 

him; that you have been a long time.” free life; but they were, more and more, the 
“We have been engaged. Now we are not. } words, the thoughts and the life, disciplined and 
We are friends, nothing more. This was settled } attuned to heavenly harmony and beauty, by 


I came to the Bridge, that you are engaged to 


before I left my chamber; it was what we both 3} what she had suffered; by the new thoughts of 
chose.” life, that, one by one, came with a still, solemn 
Mr. Phelps did not say anything. For some? march, and took up their place at her side; by 
minutes he did not; but his face cleared up into} her love for one so noble and good; by her love 
a beaming look of thankfulness. He took her} of God, as if he were a Father daily seen and 
hand in his again; and, after he had drawn it} spoken with; and of heaven, as a home, a holy 
through his arm, kept it near his heart. place, close by which she would fain keep herself, 
Helen was the first to speak. She said some-} with spotless robes, with the cross, not lying 
thing about the morning’s being beautiful; and } heavily on her shoulders, but at her feet, and 
then something about going on over to the Semi-} with the crown that the faithful and loving 
nary to see a friend; this was the plan with} wear, on her head. And for her, a true child of 
which she started from home. He looked abroad } Eden, the growing graces and generosities and 
little when she spoke of the morning, and then } amiabilities, came not, as we are wont to feel, 
back to her. When she talked of going, he held that, what we call acquirements, accomplish- 
her hand close, with a gentle pressure, a moment, } ments, and so on, do come; namely, from books, 
then he let it go, and parted the hazles for her? good society, and other outward sources. They 
to pass through to the road across the common. 3} were not the fruit and flowers taken to her hands 
He looked after her graceful figure a moment, } from other gardens; but a spontaneous growth 
as it retreated, and then went back to his seat} of the tree of life blossoming within. And in 
on the bank to sit a while; to try and school his } this most beautiful, most to-be-longed-for of all 
heart for a severe acceptance of the new, the } endowments and attributes, was she the true 
unlooked-for enjoyment; to try and think of } woman of impulse, of genius. 
God, and to bless Him for this and for all His When Percy Phelps took her, thereat his own 
mercies; and, at last, to feel sorrowful, that, } altar, in the midst of his own people, to be his 
strive as he would, a beautiful idol was every ! bride and helpmate, the old and the. young, as 
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they looked on their beaming but tender fea- } said, at the door, and on their way home, ‘They 
tures, bowed down and did both reverence; and ; will be a blessing to each other and to us.” 





THE CHILD OF SONG. 


BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 


On the summit of the mountain 

Rising to the “cloud-capped sky,” 
Stands the temple where for ages 
Are enclosed the mystic pages, 

Where the names not born to die— 
First are dipt within the fountain 

To be wreathed with spangled gems— 
Then betinted with the glory 
Of the halo famed in story, 

Shine like golden diadems. 


Upward, with his steps unweary, 
Toiled a youth with calm blue eyes, 

And his long and wavy tresses 

From the zephyr-wooed caresses 
As he thought upon the prize. 

Long the way, and rough, and dreary, 
Many a block encased the way, 

But Excelsior was his motto, 

And it rang in cave and grotto, 
With its wierd inspiring ray. 


By his side a harp he carried, 

For he was a child of song; 
And his lays were sweet and flowing, 
Like a meandering river going 

Wavy fields and groves among: 
Ever and anon he tarried 

By some bank or in some dell, 
Chaunting from the bards of olden 
Some light lay or carol golden, 

To his harp’s notes sybil swell. 


Then, as o’er him inspiration 

Threw its shroud of light and love, 
Came the whispers from his spirit, 
As we deem one might inherit 

Gifted from the courts above; 
And he gave a bard’s libation 

To the spirits of the air, 
And his witch-notes seemed the sweetest, 
When they were by far the fleetest, 

Like fond hopes lost in despair. 


And it seemed as though around him, 
Gathered in a conclave gay, 

Sprites of air, of vale, of mountain, 

Fays and Peris from the fountain, 
Chasing all the gloom away. 

They with cords of magic bound him 
As he swept his sybil strings, 

Till the cadency in ether 

Mingled, mingled all together 
To the myths—sweet offering. 
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Onward now his course pursuing 
As an eagle wings his flight; 
Day by day and months were bringing, 
In the past their shadows flinging 
As Time hoary stole their flight. 
On in visionary wooing 
Toiled the child of song, to claim 
(When he reached the time-famed portal, 
Where hung laurel wreaths immortal,) 
His place in the book of fame. 


“Distance held the view enchanted” 
Till his raven locks grew grey; 
And his merry voice seemed failing 
As he sang a song of wailing 
To the spirit of decay. 
Still his minstrel spirit panted 
To enfold the honored prize— 
And his steps, though slow in measure, 
Bent them t’ward the pendant treasure 
Ever ‘fore his longing eyes. 
Ah! he nears the fabled fountain, 
And a madrigal of bliss, 
All redolent with his story, 
Of his toiling after glory, 
Of his spanning woe’s abyss, 
Floats around the fame-crowned mountain, 
And within the corridor 
Of the temple, where the pages 
Have for ages upon ages 
Tints of brilliant beauty wore. 


Now he stands where bards before him 
Many a one in days gone by, 
Have from out the sparkling chalice 
Tasted joys that mortals callous 
Never dreamed bards could enjoy. 
Now his fancy visions o’er shine 
Nymphs of features nigh divine, 
“ And the glory of this vision 
Shrouded in a robe Elysian,” 
Cried the child of song, “is mine.” 


But, as sinks the sun’s bright glory, 

So the child of love and song 
Sank beside the stream, whose flowing 
Hath for aye and aye been going 

With its rich shared dower along. 
And, to start a song or story, 

(As he saw life’s stream ebb fast) 
Echoed through fame’s hallowed portal, 
“T have made my name immortal, 

I have reached the goal at last.” 





SOPHIA HARRIS’ CHOICE. 


BY HELEN H. MAY. 


Sorata Harris was an extremely beautiful ; and, not the least in my estimation, you would 
girl; tall and elegant in form, with features of } have a husband of whom you need not be 
perfect regularity; and that bright, ever changing } ashamed. I cannot think that Lee’s temper is 
expression which gives to beauty its greatest as violent as you imagine; but there are others 
charms. Her personal attractions received no} whom you could easily get; there is Dr. M ’ 
aid from costly attire or radiant gems, for Mr. ; why not take him if you want a good, quiet 
Harris was no ‘‘millionaire,” and on the profit soul? Any one rather than the one you have 
of his business a large family was dependant. } accepted.” 

Sophia, however, with her cheerful disposition ‘IT esteem Dr. M highly as a kind friend 
thought not of rebeling against existing circum- } and an excellent physician,” said Sophia, gently. 
stances, and being the eldest daughter, readily } ‘‘More than that he never could be tome. The 
took charge of the younger members of the } difference in our ages, if nothing else, would be 
household, thus relieving her mother of many } an insuperable objection.” 

wearisome cares, and aiding in the system of “T should think you would prefer him, not- 
economy which in so numerous a family was } withstanding his age, to that hideous carpenter,” 
essential. persisted the other. ‘‘He is really the ugliest 

Although mingling but little in gay society, } mortal I ever did see, with his great grey eyes, 
Sophia’s brilliant charms could not remain un-} and coarse features; just such a man as one 
noticed; and she numbered among her admirers } would be ashamed to be seen speaking to in the 
men of rank and fortune, as well as those be- } street. Are you possessed, Sophia, or are you 
longing more to her own sphere. Unaccountable, } blind, that you do not perceive how extremely 
therefore, seemed her choice of the humblest and } homely he is?” 
least attractive of_her suitors, Philip Darley. “‘T hope I am not either, Jenny; I know Philip 

“Why, Sophy, what has bewitched you to } is not handsome, but he has beauty of heart and 
accept that man?” asked a gay young friend, } soul which I can see and appreciate. His ever 
when she had been duly informed of the fact. } ready. kindness and amiability have long pre- 
“A common, ugly mechanic—wher you know } possessed me in his favor, and I assure you, Jane, 
that Bob Lee is almost crazy to win your favor. } in all seriousness, that I consider myself fortu- 
Foolish girl! I wish he would take a fancy to } nate in the offer he has made me of his heart and 
me; you should soon see that I would not be } hand, with all his ‘extreme homeliness.’ ” 
silly enough to refuse him—for a fellow like ‘* And poverty into the bargain,” rejoined Jane, 
Darley, too. Excuse me, Sophy; you know I} with something of a sneer. ‘It is useless to talk 
would not hurt your feelings; but I lose all} to you, I find; but I must say that I always 
patience when I think of your accepting ‘hat } thought you had better taste than to fancy a man 
man,” like Darley; and better sense than to marry one 

“T am sorry, Jane, to subject your patience to } in his circumstances. If he were wealthy one 
so great a trial,” replied Sophia, with her own } might overlook his personal defects; but so poor, 
bright smile. ‘But come, now; think and speak } and then a mechanic, too—why, child, I will 
rationally on the subject, and tell me what chance } wager that before five years he will be as old- 
of happiness couid I have, married to your great } looking as Dr. M , and worse than that, he 
favorite, Lee, whose temper is as ungovernable } will have a worn, miserable look, and perhaps a 
as a woman’s?” stoop in his shoulders—horrible.” 

‘‘Why, you would have every chance of hap- Sophia laughed merrily as her companion 
piness. You would have a magnificent house to } tossed her head in contemptuous derision of the 
make yourself happy in; you would have plenty } figure that rose before her imagination. “If 
of money for whatever you desire; you would such a terrible calamity should occur, I think it 
have a splendid carriage to take you visiting or } would not make much difference in my feelings, 
shopping; you would have a large circle of } provided the loss of symmetry did not extend 


friends, and everything to pass away your time; {to his mind. As for poverty, Jane, I do not 
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apprehend that. I shall probably live as well ; But who may venture to anticipate an exemp- 
as I have hitherto done, and if my married life } tion from all the cares and sorrows of earth? 
prove as happy as my girlhood has been, I shall ; who, in a world of changes, hope for a life-time 
have no cause to regret the want of affluence. } of unalloyed felicity? With the sixth year of her 
Not that I would reject wealth if it were in my } wedded life a cloud gathered over Sophia’s bright 
way; I should be very glad; though not for the } horizon—a small, faint cloud, yet threatening to 
splendor in which it would enable me to live.” } overspread that sky of love and happiness. Alas! 

“Oh, of course net,” interrupted Jane, “‘ your } her’s was the old, sad story! The excitement of 
principal delight in possessing money, I suppose, } an election campaign had made a marked change 
would arise from the power of giving it away.” in Darley, under whose quiet exterior ran a latent 

“That would, certainly, be its greatest charm } current of strong enthusiasm. Evening now fre- 
in my estimation,” returned Sophia, earnestly. } quently found him in a circle of party friends, 
“I should regard but little the costly dress or } where political matters were warmly discussed, 


often have sad thoughts, Jane, when I meet poor 
children going to church or to school, and when 


flowing bumpers; and though, for a time, Philip 
had resolutely refused to join in their conviviali- 


splendid abode wealth could procure me; but I : and the health of their candidates drank in 
; 


I see women looking distressed and wretched, 
with only thin, miserable garments, while I, com- 
fortably clothed, shrink from encountering the 
cold—then I feel sad for these poor creatures, 
and imagine the homes they have to return to, 


little better than the bleak street; and oh! [long } 


for wealth that I could make them all comfort- 
able.” 
‘¢You should marry one of your wealthy lovers 


ties, yet, his resolution by degrees wavering, he 
ended by willingly joining his companions. What 
} possible harm could one glass of punch do? argued 
} his friends; and he repeated the query to himself 
; with something like mortification that he should 
ever have been silly enough to decline it. 

But Sophia-—not so easily could she be con- 
jee by this argument, when pressed by her 
} husband, in reply to her gentle remonstrances. 





then,” said Jane, laughingly, ‘and you would be } With the perception of a wife—a mother—she 
able to gratify your benevolent inclinations. But} foresaw the evil to which ‘‘one glass” might 
are you really going to take Darley, or are you } eventually lead; and, during the long winter 
only jesting, Sophia?” evenings, after her child was laid ia his little 
“I should be sorry if it were only a jest, my } couch, as she sat alone, waiting the return of 
dear Jenny. But you may assure yourself it is} him who had formerly rendered those evening 
true, and when the day is fixed you shall be the } hours so pleasant, she pondered with sad fore- 
first to learn the pleasant news,” said Sophia, ; bodings on the subject. Still she hoped, even 
with a mirthful smile as her friend left her. amidst her fears; Philip had never yet been in- 
And they were married—the poor, homely } toxicated; the ‘‘one glass” rendering him talka- 
carpenter and the beautiful, graceful girl; and } tive and sociable, had not, as yet, been exceeded; 
Sophia speedily found herself installed mistress ; and she trusted that the election over he would 
of a home very much like that which had from resume his old habits. 
childhood been dear to her. There was sufficient 





One night Philip returned home earlier than 
for comfort, but very little of mere ornament or } usual. It was only nine o’clock, and Sophia was 
elegance, yet Sophia was happy, and thought her} just preparing little Robert for bed, having 
situation an enviable one. She would not con-} yielded to his earnest entreaties to allow him to 
sent to her husband’s proposal of employing a ; remain up an hour beyond his accustomed time. 
domestic; the cares of her little household were } The little fellow, still bright and wakeful, fol- 
pleasant duties to her, and she found plenty of } lowed his mother to the door, exclaiming in 


time to occupy or amuse herself as she desired. 
The days passed cheerily away; and in the even- } 
ing, when the tea-things were put away, and she } 
sat down to sew, the young mechanic was ever 
there, resting after his willing toil; while he con- 
versed in his quiet, cheerful manner, or read 
aloud from some book interesting to both. And 
when another came to claim a share in the affec- 
tion which made the light and blessing of that 
humble home—a smiling little boy, the very 
image of his beautiful mamma—what heart could : 
know deeper or purer happiness than her’s! 


childish glee as she opened it, ‘‘Oh, papa! I aun 
so glad you’ve come, papa, I wanted to stay up 
till you came home, and mamma wouldn’t let me 
any longer.” Darley was in a strange mood that 
night, half vexed at his own conduct, and the 
simple words of the child sounded to him like 
covert reproaches for being out so long. It was 
with a harsh tone, therefore, that he addressed 
him, ‘‘What business have you to be up at this 
hour?” pushing the little hand that clung to his 
away with a violent jerk, which together with 
the harsh words and looks seemed to petrify the 
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affectionate child, hitherto used only to smiles keeping; for the little one who looked up to him 


and caresses. He stood an instant looking up at } for love, advice, and example. 


his father, his little bosom heaving, and tears } He sat for half an hour thus meditating, and 
slowly welling to his bright eyes; then with a} when he rose it was with the holy and determined 
low, deep sob, flung himself into his mother’s } resolve that love inspired. Crossing the room, he 
arms, sobbing wildly, ‘“‘mamma, oh, mamma, } kne!t beside the low stool on which sat his wife, 
mamma,” in tones of mingled sorrow and affright. } gently embracing her and the little Robert, who, 
The mother did not speak, but she clasped him 3 half reassured by his father’s tender caresses, 
convulsively in her arms, pressing fond kisses on } threw his arms fondly around his neck, while the 
the bright head upon which her own tears were } tears that had been subsiding again began to 
fast falling. flow. 

There was a silence unbroken save by the “My boy, my precious child! I have caused 
piteous sobs of the distressed and terrified child; § those tears; but never shalt thou or thy dear 
an awkward silence to Darley, who was ashamed } mother shed another tear for my misdeeds. I 
of his violence, sat down moodily and ill at ease, } see my error and my danger now, Sophia; for- 
every smothered sob falling heavily on his heart. } give me for the past, and from this night, while 
He looked round the neat parlor where every } God leaves me reason, I shall never again touch 
thing betokened the hand of thrifty care; he } the fatal glass, and we will be happy as we once 
looked upon his wife, whose fair face was } were.” 
shadowed by sorrow, upon his child, where both Sophia’s forgiveness was readily granted; and 
he had so rapturously welcomed, and from whose } smiles of hope and joy took the place of tears as 
bright eyes were now gushing the sorrowful } she gazed into her husband’s face, brightened by 
tears he had caused to flow—and he asked him- } a new and holy resolve. 
self what could have brought sorrow to that Years have passed since that night; how well 
once happy home. Shrink from the conviction } the promise then prompted and strengthened by 
as he might, he could not conceal from himself } true and abiding affection has been kept, one 
that he alone was in fault. He could but feel} glance at the still fair and blooming wife in her 
that, but for the new associations he was forming, } happy home reveals. Success has crowned the 
that evening as well as all others would have } willing labors of the young mechanic, without 
been speui in the tranquil enjovments of home—} altering their simple tastes; and while Sophia 
that but for the ‘‘one glass,” and the consequent } enjoys the delights arising from the realization 
irritability of his reproachful feelings, he would } of her girlish schemes of benevolence, and sees 
not have been angered by the artless words of } her husband now, in his prosperity, respected and 
the innocent child. And with these slowly ad- } esteemed even by those who had once affected to 
mitted convictions came up fond memories of } despise, she has even cause for deeper rejoicing 
former days, and Darley’s heart was again alive } that her choice fell not on the most wealthy or 
to all the love it had ever cherished for her who } elegant, but on the most amiable and worthy ot 
had entrusted her happiness confidently to his } her suitors. 











TO ONE AFAR. 


BY WINNIE WOODFERN. 


Nieur on the mountains, and night on the sea— ; The fires on the hearth of my heart have grown cold, 
Night bringeth darkness and sorrow to me— The tales of my love are all numbered and told, 
My heart is o’ershadowed with mem’ries of thee! $; Life has grown weary, and I—have grown old! 


Far in the East rises up the pale moon, Graveward I journey—I meet thee no more! 
Glassing herself in the tranquil lagoon— Gone are the hopes and the fancies of yore— 
Star of my heart, wilt thou beam on me soon? What hath the far distant future in store? 


Strange was that meeting, when neither dared spoak, ° Only a harvest of sorrow and fears— 
Words to express those emotions are weak— An awful baptism of passionate tears— 
Memory sendeth a blush to my cheek. A haunting remembrance of happier years. 


$ 
Far in the land of the stranger art thou, Night on the mountains, and night on the sea, 
Giving no thought to thy passionate vow— Rayless and starless and cloudless for me, 


At a dimmed aljar no longer I bow. Sending this ery of my heart after thee! 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 


BY LILLIE M 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue twilight was fast approaching—the twi- 
light of a dreary November day—its fog and 
gloom hung like a cloud over the city. It was 
the kind of weather when the rich gather closely 
around their cheerful fires; when the poor dwell 
fearfully on the coming winter; when the strong, 
heart-wish for sympathy rises up from many a 
lonely wanderer, with cheerful, glowing pictures 
of home and loving faces, that fade, alas! amid 
the evening darkness. 

Among the carriages that drove rapidly along 
was one that contained an orphan girl and her 
uncle, The poor child had just landed from a 
sea voyage; she found herself in a strange city, 
where all looked gloomy and forbidding, and she 
shrank back into a corner of the carriage and 
said nothing; her lips seemed glued together, 
and to her uncle’s well-meant attempts at con- 
versation she replied only in monosyllables. 

Glyman Entworth was an excellent, kind- 
hearted man; and as long as he was provided 
with a good dinner, he would not put himself 
out of his way to injure any one. His temper was 


large boy when she went away, and when, after 

afew years, the tidings came of her death, he 

was old enough to feel it as deeply as any one. 

She had left one child, a little girl, but they 
knew that it was well cared for by its father’s 
; family; and after a little while, when the period 
of mourning had expired, Annie was almost for- 
gotten. 

Before long a letter from Mr. Ludlow an- 
nounced his second marriage, and then all cor- 
respondence between them ceased for some time; 
until lately Mr. Entworth had received a letter 


; 
) 
; 


from his brother-in-law in which he spoke of his 

} misfortunes, and unpromising affairs—breathing 

} at the same time very much like a hint for him 

} to claim his niece. 

This was not so easy a matter as Mr. Ludlow 
appeared to think. Glyman Entworth, too, had 
married, and not a gentle, yielding character, to 
whom his wish was law. Indulged at home, and 
spoilt in society, Mrs. Entworth had a will of 
her own, and a great idea of being mistress in 

} her own house. Entworth, although engaged in 

a profitable business, was not a wealthy man; 

and his wife prided herself much on making a 


a little chafed just then; repeated glances at his } great show with little money. When, therefore, 
watch had convinced him beyond a doubt that it } the question of the new inmate was first pro- 
was five o’clock, and yet his ears could not be } posed, it did not, by any means, meet with her 


refreshed by that tocsin of the soul, the dinner- 
bell, in consequence of his magnanimous attend- 
ance upon his orphan niece; and yet there she 
sat, sad, shy, and silent. He could not find it in 
his heart to be otherwise than kind to the poor 
orphan; for old memories of that gentile, elder 
sister rose up before him, and he fancied him- 
self a boy again, running to her for protection, 
when in danger of punishment for his mischievous 
deeds, and she shielding him so prettily with 
those white arms of her’s; or when moved by 
his piteous sobs for some youthful disappoint- 
ment, how kindly she would take him to her own 
room, and allow him to disturb her drawers as 
he pleased by way of amusement. It seemed to 
him then that no one ever had so many things 
as sister Annie. Then, too, he remembered the 
pale, sad face, and the large tears that fell upon 


his cheek, as she wildly kissed him for the last ; 


time. 
and went with him to Georgia. 


She had married a wealthy Southerner, 
He was quite a 


approbation. 
‘‘This Florida Ludlow,” said she, ‘will trouble 
} me in more ways than one. A girl of seventeen 
can no longer be considered a child, and treated 
as such; and poor and dependant as she is, the 
expense of receiving her is another considéra- 
tion. These Southern girls are the most help- 
} less creatures in existence; so that, instead of 
relieving me at all, she will only make trouble.” 

But Glyman Entworth had a heart, although 
not very apt to display the possession; and to 
his wife’s astonishment, his favorite dinner re- 
mained unnoticed, while he poured forth a tor- 
rent of eloquence in favor of the motherless 
girl. At length, flushed with victory, and rather 
surprised at himself, he turned to the creature 
comforts before him. 

‘‘But I do not see,” continued his wife, ‘‘ why 
we should have all the expense put upon ws. Her 
father, evidently, cares nothing about her; and, 

2 with his large family, will leave to her relations 
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conscious color rose and died away in her cheek 
at every glance she encountered. 


the duty of supporting her. There are your 
sister and brother, as nearly related to her as we 
are.” 

‘**T will speak to them,” said he, ‘‘ Henry, you $ 
know, starts for Europe in a short time—but 
Emma, of course, will do something. We can THE next morning, Florida awoke to the con- 
give her a home, for the present; and among us } sciousness of a strange room and strange com- 
all we can easily contrive to furnish her with the { pany. Susan Douglas stood pinning her neat 
‘ breakfast collar before the glass, and her com- 

Mrs. Entworth was but half-convinced; and { panion watched, with a sort of sleepy interest, 
anticipated the arrival of the young Southerner } her anxiety that it should meet exactly in the 
with no very pleasurable feelings. 

The carriage drew up at the door of a plain, } smooth surface. 
three-story, brick mansion; and Florida, almost very plain-looking girl; and so thought Florida, 
bewildered, was lifted out by her uncle and led ‘ as she seanned her features in the clear, morning 
into the house. Mrs. Entworth, a handsome but } light; but there was an exquisite neatness about 
haughty-looking woman, came forward to kiss her that extended to every fold of her dress. 
her, and then led her to the fire. She scrutin-} Her beautifully abundant hair shone in one 


CHAPTER II. 





necessary dress.” 


middle, and that not a wrinkle should disturb its 
Miss Douglas was certainly a 


ized her niece with a curious gaze; but through ; unbroken glossy sheet to where it met the care- 
the multitude of wrappings that enveloped the ; fully-twisted knot that was wound with artistic 


young Southerner, and the half-twilight, it was 
almost impossible to distinguish—she could only 
see that she looked pale and cold. 

A stiff figure was seated in one of the windows, 
stitching away at some linen collars as though 
her very life depended upon the effort. Florida 
cast a timid glance in that direction, and she 
stepped forward rather coldly to welcome her; 
Mrs. Entworth introducing her as her sister, 
Miss Douglas. 

The rooms were large and pleasant—the coal- 
fire had a cheerful look—and the furniture was 
handsome and well-chosen. There was no dining- 
-room on the same floor: and, as Mrs. Entworth 
despised basements, dinner was served in the 
back-parlor. Florida heard her uncle address 
the quiet, plain-looking girl as ‘‘Susan;” but the 
answers that he obtained were as short as pos- 
sible. 

Seated at the dinner-table, and divested of her 
wrappers, the stranger could now be more advan- 
tageously observed. She was extremely slight, 
almost fragile-looking; but her features were not 
regular, and the expression of her face, though 
sweet, was extremely pensive. There was some- 
thing very winning, though, in the expression of 
that pretty mouth, with its pouting, childish 
lips—a something that went to the heart of 
Glyman Entworth and whispered, “Annie.” 
profusion of pale brown hair was wound into one 
rich knot, and her skin was delicately fair, while 
the slightest tinge of color came and went with 
every word. These were her only beauties. 

Mrs. Entworth soon decided that the great 
fault of her face was its extreme paleness and 
want of animation; but Florida felt shy and sad, 
and scarcely spoke all the evening—while the 


a 


taste. 

Taking up a richly ornamented book, the glit- 
¢ 

: 

5 


tering cross on the back proclaiming its title, she 
Florida 
‘ listlessly watched her proceedings; and at the 
‘ first pause in reading, she asked, in a sleepy 


¢ 
{was soon absorbed in the contents. 


tone, 

*«Ts it time to get up?” 

“Breakfast will be ready in ten minutes,” 
replied her companion, adding, ‘can I assist you 
in dressing?” as the young Southerner’s reputa- 
tion for helplessness crossed her mind. But no 
smile accompanied the question. 

‘“*No, thank you,” replied Florida, hurriedly ; 
and in another moment, she was left alone. Her 
fine underclothes, trimmed with lace, offered 
quite a contrast to Miss Douglas’ plainer ward- 
robe; but with her everything was in keeping— 
while poor Florida arrayed herself in a thin, 
summer morning-dress, throwing a shawl over 
her shoulders to keep off the chill of a cold, 
November day. 

When she entered the breakfast-room, her lips 
were blue with cold; and quite moved by her 
half-frozen appearance, her uncle drew her close 
up to him, and placing her before the fire, asked 
her how long it would take her to thaw. Every 
one’s looks proclaimed that breakfast was ready ; 
and with a smile and apology for her shawl, 
Florida pronounced herself quite warmed. 

“Bring up breakfast, Margaret,” said Mrs. 
Entworth, in a tone which implied that it had 
been kept waiting long enough. 

Florida’s eyes filled with tears, she scarcely 
knew why; but she was obliged to control them 
and answer a laughing question of her uncle’s. 
A weight was resting on her heart—a suffocating 
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feeling of loneliness that could not be shaken 
off. Miss Douglas’ silence seemed habitual; 
scarcely a word passed her lips, and very little 
food. 

‘‘I wish that Susan would not do so!” said 
Mr. Entworth, in a worried tone, after she had 
left the table, ‘‘I do not belieye in this constant 
fasting—it seems scarcely better than a Catho- 
lic!” 

«That is because you know nothing aboutit,” 
replied his wife, ‘‘Z consider it perfectly right 
to fast on Friday.” 

‘What do you think of it, Florida?” asked 
her uncle. 

Florida must have thought it right to fast all 
the time, for scarcely a mouthful had she eaten 
since her arrival; but she answered absently: 

“I do not know.” She was thinking of other 
things. 

Mrs. Entwortlf eyed her rather scrutinizingly ; 
and could not help being struck with the beauty 
of the soft pink flush which the heat had brought 
to her cheek. It was like the inner hue of the 
sea-shell. 

When Florida entered their apartment Susan 
Douglas was busily attiring herself in a plain 
cloak and hat. The day was cold and raw. 

“Could I not accompany you?” asked Florida, 
timidly; for the prospect in-doors looked rather 
dull. 

“I do not think you would care to go where I 
am going,” replied Susan, coldly, without inform- 
ing her of her destination. 

Florida did not ask it, but looked wistfully 
after her companion as she departed. 

‘sAh!” thought Mrs. Entworth, as in passing 
the parlor, she heard the piano touched as it had 
never been touched before, ‘this is probably the 
nature of her acquirements.” 

‘Are you fond of music?” she asked, as 
Florida started at the sight of an auditor. 

“Very,” replied the young musician, while 
her eyes glowed with enthusiasm, ‘shall I play 
for you?” she continued. 

‘If you please,” replied Mrs. Entworth; and 
a strain of melody filled the room, like the voice 
of nightingales. The aunt began to think that, 
after all, she might not prove so very useless an 
incumbrance, for a talent like that could charm 
a whole company. 

‘¢ Very beautiful indeed,” said Mrs. Entworth, 
approvingly, ‘‘very few young ladies can play 
like that. Of course,” said she, a few moments 
after, ‘‘you are too good a musician to know 
much about housekeeping ?” 

“TI should be very glad to learn,” replied 
Florida. 





*“*T know what ‘hat means,” thought her aunt. 

Florida was not called upon to exercise her 
talents in the housekeeping line; but her aunt, 
having discovered that she was an adept in fine 
needle-work, soon furnished her with abundant 
employment. Her tasks were so beautifully 
executed that Mrs. Entworth could not withhold 
her praise; and the girl’s heart was somewhat 
lightened of its burden of dependance. 

Florida’s tasty fingers were twisting a bright 
colored ribbon into various bows, as she wondered 
all the time what detained Miss Douglas. 

‘‘T wish,” exclaimed her aunt, ‘‘that Susan 
would select a more congenial day for such 
errands. She is by no means strong, and will 
probably come home sick.” 

‘*Then she was not odliged to go out to-day?” 
asked Florida, somewhat timidly. 

‘*Not obliged, except by her own silly notions 
of benevolence. This Mrs. Bishop is a poor 
woman with several children, (of course ;) and 
Susan took it into her head that she might be 
suffering this cold day for want of fuel. I do 
not call myself hard-hearted, by any means, and 
I offered to send a servant—but no, Susan must 
go herself.” 

Florida shivered involuntarily as she glanced 
from the window; she felt an earnest desire to 
benefit some one more miserable than herself, 
but her delicate Southern frame was not calcu- 
lated for cold and fatigue. 

Miss Douglas soon after entered, looking pale 
and cold. 

“TI do think, Susan,” exclaimed her sister, 
“that you are the most ridiculous girl!” 

She drew a chair for her close to the fire, and 
Miss Douglas sank wearily into it. 

“That poor Mrs. Bishop,” said she, in a 
languid tone, ‘‘I found her with only a crust of 
bread, and a little charcoal. I saw her com- 
fortably supplied before I left her; but it is not 
that alone that has wearied me so.” 

‘“‘Have you seen him?” asked her sister, 
earnestly. 

Susan gave a faint motion of assent, and Florida 
modestly left the room. What passed between 
them she never knew; but, as Mrs. Entworth had 
predicted, the consequences of this visit were 
more than temporary. Miss Douglas was con- 
fined to her room by severe indisposition for 


“several weeks; and during this illness Florida 


could not help admiring her uncomplaining 
patience. Not a murmur escaped her lips; and 
the nurse’s office proved light enough. The 
young Southerner pleaded so hard to be per- 
mitted to attend the invalid, and appeared so 
happy when she could be of any use, that the 
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charge of the sickness was consigned almost 
entirely to her. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Coutp I not see her for a moment?” 

“I think not,” replied Florida, “she is not 
yet well enough to receive visitors.” 

‘Is she ill, then? What is the matter with 
her?” 

The speaker was a remarkably handsome 
young man, and in his inquiries after Susan 
Douglas betrayed a degree of interest by no 
means consistent with the indifference of a mere 
acquaintance. Florida, who happened to be in 
the drawing-room, was obliged to receive him in 
the absence of her aunt; but his close questions 
embarrassed her, and with a sort of presenti- 
ment that his visit would not be agreeable to 
Mrs. Entworth, she stood waiting for his depar- 
ture—detained against her will, by his evident 
determination to ascertain anything she might 
wish to conceal respecting Miss Douglas. 

To his last question she replied: 

‘‘She took a bad cold the last day that she 
was out, and has been ill ever since.” 

“‘T thought so!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I knew, when 
I saw her in that bleak, out-of-the-way region, 
that she would hardly reach home unscathed. 
Will you give her this?” he asked, placing in 
Florida’s hand a card on which was engraved the 
name, ‘‘Gilbert Weathersfield.” There was some 
writing, in pencil marks, which she carefully 
avoided reading. 

Susan Douglas had read the card, and seemed 
to fall into a reverie. Florida glided noiselessly 
to the door. 

“Do not go!” exclaimed her patient, ‘I love 
to have you about me. If you will not think 
me too poetically inclined, for so matter-of-fact a 
person, I will tell you that you remind me of moon- 
light, or the evening dew—you are so soft and 
refreshing in a sick room. How do you manage 
to glide about so, without touching the ground?” 

Florida smiled and blushed as, at Miss Doug- 
las’ request, she seated herself on the foot of the 
bed; and her companion watched, with a half 
sigh, the bright rose color that stole so beauti- 
fully to her cheek, and then lingeringly departed. 

‘*Florida,” said she, suddenly, ‘I feel more 
grateful than I can express for your kindness and 
attention during my illness; and I feel, too, that 
it is altogether undeserved, for I have been as 
cold and neglectful to you as I am to other 
strangers. You must pardon my negligence, and 
accept my entire attention to my duties as some 


excuse; but I should have remembered that you | 





were indeed a stranger—not only to me, but to 
every one around.” 

The tears stood in Florida’s eyes, but she 
repressed them, and answered with a smile that 
gleamed through them like an April sunbeam. 

“‘You would like to know who this gentleman 
is?” continued Miss Douglas. 

Florida was endowed with a full share of the 
curiosity which belongs to most girls of seven- 
teen to hear the Alpha and Omega of a love story ; 
so instead of disclaiming any such thoughts, she 
smiled again, 

“IT was once engaged to that man,” said her 
companion, with a countenance suddenly grave. 

‘*Why did you not marry him?” asked Florida, 
innocently. Then, rather thoughtfully, she added: 
‘*He is very handsome.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Miss Douglas, with an invol- 
untary smile, ‘and you are, doubtless, pondering 
as to what state of his mental organs could pos- 
sibly have led him to fancy me.” 

Florida earnestly disclaimed any such reflec- 
tions; and the color that now mantled in her 
cheek made her really beautiful. 

‘Were I a school girl,” resumed her com- 
panion, ‘“‘I should, probably, take the greatest 
delight in telling you this story, as a proof, per- 
haps, of my own charms; but as they do not 
exist—at least, externally—my twenty-five years 
of experience have convinced me that there are 
very few things which should be left to the 
imagination. Why Gilbert ever did fancy me 
I do not exactly know. We were brought up 
together in the country; and I believe that the 
waving trees, and flowers, and greensward, some- 
what soften down the asperities in one’s appear- 
ance—as in a picture, you know, much depends 
upon drapery and effect. I believe that he first 
imagined himself in love with me when I hap- 
pened to fish a little boy out of a stream into 
which he had fallen; though he always would 
object to my carrying baskets of provisions to 
that same little boy’s parents. Gilbert was 
handsome, talented, and rich, while I was neither 
one nor the other; and his father, who enter- 
tained grand views for his son, doubtless con- 
sidered him quite safe with me. 

“But when, as we grew too old to romp any 
more in the woods, and twist wreaths of dande- 
lions, Gilbert persisted that his affections were 
firmly fixed upon me, and acknowledged that I 
had given him mine in return, his father grew 
seriously alarmed, and forbade all intercourse 
between us. 

‘He took Gilbert into the library, whose solemn 
magnificence inspired an involuntary feeling of 
awe; he kept him there nearly all night, rousing 
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his ambition as he pointed to the stern-looking } revealed to Florida, as the two sat there, in their 


busts around, whose originals had culled forth, 
by their talents and exertions, a nation’s plaudits; 
he showed him portraits of his ancestors, whose 
proud features seemed frowning down contempt 
upon their spiritless descendant; and lastly, he 
opened a small case, when a face burst upon him 
fairly dazzling in its fresh, youthful beauty. The 


quiet room, by the glowing firelight. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tue days glided on, and Florida’s young life 
lost the glad tone of youth; for she felt that she 
was a dependant—felt that she had no home but 


eyes beamed with light, and a loving smile parted , that accorded to her by strangers—no mother on 
the small, red lips; while a shower of soft curls ; whose bosom she could weep away transient 


descended to the slender waist. 


‘‘His father told him of losses and bankruptcy | 


staring him in the face—of the thousands which 
hung upon one word from those girlish lips—her 
money would supply the gilding that was needed 
to frame his talents and energies so that the 
world might see them; and he drew a picture of 
wealth and renown with the beautiful Ada, or 
poverty and obscurity with me. 

“Gilbert repeated to me the whole scene, in 
the interview he sought after all was over; and 
then fell on his knees and begged for my love 
still. He appeared,” she added, bitterly, ‘to 
consider that a pour passer le tems, as long as it 
did not interfere with his interests. He said that 
his senses had forsaken him that night in the 
library—that he did not know what he did; and 
yet he remembered perfectly well the moment 
that he pronounced the irrevocable ‘yes.’ The 
candles had burned low in their sockets—the 
lofty apartment seemed enveloped in gloom—and 
before him stood his father, whose haughty face, 
stamped with the lines of care and trouble, re- 
minded him of some magician of olden time—and 
his own features, as he caught a glimpse of them 
in an opposite mirror, almast frightened him 
with their ghastliness. He fell—and the beau- 
tiful, gentle heiress became the bride of Gilbert 
Weathersfield; while J—there was nothing left 
for me but heaven.” 

Poor Florida! she was young and romantic, 
and she no longer wondered that Susan Douglas 
had lost all interest in the world. While listening 
to another’s trials, we do not know how soon our 
own will come. 

‘*You remember the beautiful woman whom I 
pointed out to you the other day, as she was 
alighting from her carriage?” resumed Miss 
Douglas. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Florida, eagerly, for she 
was a warm admirer of beauty, ‘“‘I can never 
forget that exquisite face!” 

“That was Mrs. Gilbert Weathersfield.” 

‘Was it possible!” And yet why was she 
surprised? Because the face was so brightly 
beautifal in its expression of unclouded joyous- 
ness? She had never heard the story that was 





griefs—no sister to share her troubles and her 
pleasures—no brother to shield her, with his 
manly heart, from the life-blasts of adversity. 
Her uncle was kind to her in his careless way, 
for the memory of that gentle sister would have 
protected the lonely orphan; her aunt treated 
her well, and Susan Douglas seemed more like a 
sister since she had made her the confidant of 
her sorrows; and yet a gloom brooded over her 
heart like the heavy curtain of night. Her 
father’s letters were few and far between; and 
he seemed entirely engrossed by those at home. 

‘No one to love me,” she would murmur, in 
the dreamy twilight, ‘‘not a single heart to beat 
one love response to mine—no lips to frame sweet 
words for me.” She loved to sit and dream, 
buried in the recesses of some deep arm-chair; 
with no companion save the flickering firelight, 
that threw strange shapes upon the wall, and 
called up memories of buried loved ones, she 
would sit and people the world with her own 
imaginings—unmindful of the daily real that 
came to destroy the frost work of her girlish 
fancies. 

In the midst of company, and music, and mer- 
riment, Florida sat still and unnoticed ; her sweet, 
varying color, and gentle face winning no more 
than a passing glance, until the slight, timid- 
looking girl was seated at the piano, and music 
notes fell upon their ears, sweet and lingering as 
the last strains of a broken heart; then her power 
was acknowledged, and they awoke from their 
blindness to see in the kindling eye and flushed 
cheek the enthusiasm of a noble art. 

But Florida shrank from their praise and flat- 
tery; they were so evidently intended for pay, 
and bribes for farther amusement, that, hurt 
and wounded, she would withdraw again to her 
corner, and read, like some sybil of olden time, 
the faces of those around. Florida possessed 
the quick penetration of a delicate nature, and 
she did not see one that seemed to answer her 
yearning for love and sympathy. Like a faded 
flower, she remained shut from the gaze of the 
prying and indifferent, and gathered her sweet- 
ness in her own heart. 

She sat thus, one evening, looking, in her snowy 
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dress, like some faint, white cloud; and as she 
sat, a rich, warm light seemed stealing into her 
soul until it glowed again. She listeried to the 
voice near her, and caught tones that seemed like 
some mysterious strain of music which floods the 
heart with vague imaginings, and strange feelings 
that have no utterance in words. 

She turned and saw the speaker. A handsome, 
haughty-looking man, past his first prime, whose 
dark, melancholy eyes now and then rested on 
his companion with an indifferent glance, and 
then turned off as though seeking some object of 
interest. He looked pale and delicate; and his 
whole air was that of one forced into a scene to 
which he was unaccustomed, and in which he 
took no interest. Florida’s timid nature bowed 
before the pride that sat enthroned upon his 
curling lip; and yet she admired it, as one gazes 
upon the sun’s noon-day splendor. 

She sat reading his features in her shaded 
corner; and in those few moments she had in- 
vested him with every noble attribute. She im- 
agined him like herself, lonely, uncared-for— 
despising the hollow words of those around him, 
and seeking in vain for a pearl among the peb- 
bles by whom he was surrounded. 

He was gone; and she looked in vain for the 
tall, dark figure among the crowd. Listlessly 
she seated herself at the piano, for she had 
fancied those deep eyes perchance raised with 
an approving glance at the young musician; 
perhaps he might even seek an introduction— 
linger by her side for the rest of the evening; 
and then what happiness to be handed to the 
carriage by him? But now, she felt disappointed ; 
her heart sank, and her fingers moved wearily 
over the keys. But her auditors saw no differ- 
ence in the strain, and sick at heart, she turned 
from their praises—glad to go home and brood 
over her disappointment. 





CHAPTER V. 

“Come down stairs, dear, as soon as you can— 
Mrs. Maberidge is in the drawing-room, and she 
wishes to see you.” 

It was the voice of Susan Douglas, but Florida’s 
heart failed her. She shrank from Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge as from @ contact with polished steel. She 
was her own aunt—her mother’s sister—and yet 
she trembled before the icy coldness of her man- 
ner. 

It was now spring, and Florida knew that the 
term of her stay at her uncle Entworth’s had ex- 
pired—she was to spend the summer with her 
aunt. It seemed like getting into a variety of 
cold beds on a winter’s night; as soon as the chill 
Vor. XXV —9 





was taken from one she might go to another as 
cold as at first. She knew how Mrs. Maberidge’s 
invitation would be given; the manner would 
seem to imply that she might have so much to 
eat and drink and a place to sleep in—but she 
need expect nothing farther, all avenues to her 
aunt’s heart were imperviously closed against 
her. 

These thoughts passed through her mind as 
she stood smoothing her beautiful hair; uncon- 
sciously putting off the evil moment as long as 
possible. Tremblingly she descended, and her 
timid steps scarcely made a sound upon the 
carpet. Her aunt’s face was a little turned from 
her, and she gazed upon the figure that seemed 
formed to inspire awe. Large, but well-propor- 
tioned, she sat, in all the dignity of her camel’s- 
hair shawl and ostrich feathers, conversing with 
Mrs. Entworth. 

She turned, at length ; and somewhat touched 
by Florida’s evident embarrassment, pressed the 
coldest of kisses on her flushed cheek as she in- 
quired after her health. 

**T am well, thank you,” replied her niece, in 
a scarcely audible voice. Her heart clung to 
her present home—loath to be again thrust out 
upon the world. 

“‘How would you like to come and make me a 
visit, now?” inquired Mrs. Maberidge. 

‘‘You are very kind indeed,” replied Florida, 
without looking up. 

“Oh, well, we will imagine all that,” continued 
her aunt, patronizingly, ‘‘and it is settled that 
you are to come to me next week.” 

Florida could only bow in silence; she felt that 
she had no right to a choice of residences—and 
again the bitter feeling of dependance rested on 
her heart. 

‘I shall miss you very much, Florida,” said 
Mrs. Entworth, kindly. 

It was evening—the last evening she was to 
spend there; and her uncle’s arm fondly sup- 
ported her trembling figure. He had learned to 
love the quiet face and gentle yoice. 

«Remember, Florida,” said he, affectionately, 
“that you will always have a home here. If 
other places weary, come back to us and remain.” 

‘Perhaps Florida may look down upon such a 
home as this, before a great while,” said her 
aunt, significantly, ‘your sister is fond of match- 
making, and her position enables her to command 
more fashionable society than we can collect.” 

Hopefal young Florida! A pair of dark, ear- 
nest eyes seemed looking into her ewn—a manly 
hand was clasping her’s, and she was happy. 

But when she reached her own apartment, the 
April tears came pouring forth like summer rain; 
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and she threw herself on the couch in a paroxysm 
of grief. Again the lonely, dependant feeling 
was clouding all her sunshine. 

“Florida,” whispered the gentle voice of Susan 
Douglas, ‘there are worse griefs in the world 
than yours. Time will bring a smile that tears 
were ever wasted on such troubles as these. When 
I was a child, I buried a pet kitten—and in a pas- 
sionate outbreak of sorrow, I knelt by the little 
grave I had made, and felt that life, for me, had 
lost all its sunshine. How many times since has 
the same scene been enacted over again! And 
how many times more it will be enacted! Each 

ive grief makes the /ast one appear light.” 

Florida thought of Susan’s own heart history, 
and felt that that indeed could not be borne. 

“You are young,” said Susan, sadly, “you 
have youth and beauty, and your future journey 
may be through a pathway of light.” 

The rich, warm color rose to Florida’s cheek, 
bringing a train of exquisite feelings. Involun- 
tarily she glanced at the mirror. The description 
of Katharine, in ‘The Ogilvies,” applies equally 
well to her. 

‘In a moment a delicious consciousness of 
beauty stole over her. It was not vanity, but a 
wild gladness, that thereby she might be more 





worthy of him. She ‘drew nearer; she gazed 
almost lovingly on the bright, young face re- 
fected there; not as if it were her own, but as 
something fair and precious in Ais sight, which 


accordingly became most dear to her’s. She 
looked into the depths of the dark, clear eyes, 
ah! one day it. might be Ais joy to do the same. 
Simple, child-like Katharine!—a child in all but 
love—if thou couldst have died in that blissful 
dream!” 

Susan Douglas gazed with an unconscious sigh 
on the smile. that played around the dimpled 
mouth, and wondered what beautiful dream was 
flushing the soft cheek with the hue of an open- 
ing rose. But Florida slumbered on; she was 
‘ smiling in her sleep; and her companion knelt 
down and prayed, “‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Aqatn was Florida a stranger, and a never- 
ending chill seemed hanging over her new home. 
Cold, proud, and distant, her aunt seemed to re- 
pulse all affection, and poor Florida was wither- 
ing. from neglect. The house was a beautiful 
country-seat, and the romantic scenery a never- 
ending theme of admiration; but she could not 
be satisfied with inanimate objects, and longed 
for some voice that would not speak in cold, 
measured tones. 





There were beautiful children around her, the 
little Maberidges; and won by her sweet face 
and gentle manners, they showered upon her 
their loving caresses, till her heart glowed with 
love and warmth. Mr. Maberidge was a nonen- 
tity; he scarcely ever spoke when in the house, 
and seemed to think that furnishing money was 
all that would be expected of him. It certainly 
was all that his wife cared for. Mrs. Maberidge 
seemed scarcely conscious of her niece’s pre- 
sence; she had never taken the trouble to notice 
her—her whole time was occupied with novels, 
and she hardly knew whether Florida was dark 
or fair. 

But, happening, one day, to raise her eyes from 
the book she was perusing, they fell, by chance, 
upon the graceful figure of the young Southerner, 
as she knelt on the lawn to return the caresses 
of her little cousins. The children had pulled 
down her hair, and the sunbeams that rested on 
it made it look like burnished gold; exercise had 
brought the warm color to her usually pale cheek, 
and lit up her eyes, until they seemed to dance 
with light. 

All at once it burst upon Mrs. Maberidge that 
her niece was extremely pretty. Dreams, plots, 
and reflections crowded into her brain; and her 
eyes remained fastened upon Florida as though 
riveted there by a spell. The young girl looked 
up, and blushed beneath her aunt’s protracted 
scrutiny. 

With a strange sort of feeling, she obeyed the 
beckoning finger; and in obedience to her aunt’s 
request, tremblingly seated herself beside her. 

“Yes,” soliloquized Mrs. Maberidge, ‘she 
really is almost beautiful. She has one of those 
taking faces that, once seen, are never forgotten. 
She might almost accomplish anything.” 

Florida sat waiting, with downcast eyes, for 
her aunt to speak. 

‘How old are you, Florida?” asked Mrs. Ma- 
beridge, suddenly. 

‘I shall be eighteen in a few days,” was the 
reply. 

‘+ Highieen!’”’ repeated her aunt, ‘‘why, J was 
married at that age!” 

Again that gracefal figure rose up before her, 
and those dark eyes seemed reading her very 
soul. 

«You are really very pretty,” continued her 
aunt. 

Her cheeks were fairly crimson now—it almost 
séemed as though Ae had said it. 

**I suppose,” continued Mrs. Maberidge, ‘that 
you have firmly made up your mind to marry 9 
rich man?” 

“« Aunt!” exclaimed the young girl, while the 
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indignant blood mounted to her very brow. The 
flash in her eye was somewhat at variance with 
her usual gentleness. 

**Nonsense!” replied Mrs. Maberidge, ‘‘you 
have, doubtless, said it to yourself hundreds of 
times—if you are so unwilling to confess it.” 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Florida, with a 
burst of tears, ‘‘that you can think so dreadfully 
of me?” 

‘Why, J think,” replied her aunt, “that Iam 
paying you quite a compliment to give you credit 
for so much sense. But since you seem so angry 
at the insinuation, what did you expect to do 
with yourself? Do you think of going out as a 
governess?” 

Florida shuddered at the idea; and her aunt 
laughed as she continued: 

“You will get over this, after a while—you 
have read too many novels. But, ungrateful as 
you are, I have been thinking of your welfare— 
I already had you married, and going off in your 
carriage. I think, too, that you would hardly 
object to the gentleman—he is just calculated to 
suit a silly, romantic girl.” 

Florida looked up with some degree of interest. 

“His name, too, is rather taking—what do you 
think of Ernest Deltrieve?” 

“Tt is beautiful,” was the reply, ‘the name 
of Ernest always calls up a vision of dark, melan- 
choly eyes, a marble brow, and a pensive coun- 
tenance that rarely smiles, but when it does, it 
seems like sunshine on a darkened sky.” 

The picture was painted from memory. 

Florida had forgotten time and place, and her 
aunt’s laugh brought her rather unpleasantly 
back. 

**As to ‘marble brows,’” replied Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge, ‘‘I must own that J prefer them of sub- 
stantial flesh and blood. But you have exactly 
described Mr. Deltrieve,’”’ she continued, ‘‘where 
could you have seen him?” 

A suspicion, at first pleasant, and then painful, 
crossed Florida’s mind. Her first thought was: 
“T shall, then, see him again—be near him— 
perhaps speak to him;” but then she sadly re- 
flected: **How can I ever look him in the face 
after my aunt’s advice that I should captivate 
him, because he is a good match!” 

‘Mr. Deltrieve has a country-seat near here,” 
continued Mrs. Maberidge, ‘and he and I are 
very good friends. I expect him here soon, and 
you will then have an opportunity of exercising 
your charms, for he is a great admirer of beauty. 
But I give you warning that he is very hard to 
catch; almost every young girl and widow in the 





city have tried their hands at it.” 
Florida slowly left the room, perfectly dis- ° 


gusted. Was she to be placed in the list of 
fortune-hunters? 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wuart was it that had suddenly made Florida’s 
step so elastic, the carriage so easy to spring 
from, and everything around so lovely? Every 
object seemed bathed in a soft rose color; and 
as she ran lightly up the stairs to her own apart- 
ment, a glimpse of her face in the mirror almost 
startled her with its loveliness. It was not the 
features, they were the same—it was the ezpres- 
sion. 

It was evening, and the soft, summer wind, as 
it played among the trees, seemed singing a 
song of love and hope—the beautiful sunset was 
flooding the room with molten gold—and happi- 
ness lit up her face with constant smiles. She 
rejoiced in her youth and beauty; rejoiced that 
she had yet counted but eighteen years, and that 
her eyes were bright, and her cheek flushed with 
the hue of health. 

A single glance from a pair of lustrous eyes 
had effected this change. They passed Mr. Del- 
trieve in their drive, a bow for her aunt, and a 
glance for her were all that they had received; 
but that look etill haunted her. Her aunt hail 
directed her attention to the splendid horses— 
but she could only see himself. 

She still reclined in the arm-chair into which 
she had thrown herself, and those dark eyes 
seemed gleaming on her ‘from amid the space; 
when the noise of carriage wheels aroused her, 
and putting aside the sammer-curtains, she saw 
the well-remembered figure alighting from a car- 
riage. He was, then, in the house; her heart 
throbbed so violently at the idea that its beatings 
were quite audible amid the stillness. 

Habit directed her steps to the mirror, but her 
soft hair was more beautiful in its half confusion 
than any art could make it—her simple mourn- 
ing-dress set off her girlish figure—and.a peach- 
like bloom was on her cheek. The next moment 
her aunt had dragged her to the drawing-room ; 
and she found herself face to face with Ernest 
Deltrieve. 

She could not look up—she could not speak ; 
the spell of his presence was on ‘her, ‘and she 
trembled lest he should percéivye her @motion. 
His eyes rested admiringly on the fair, Madonna- 
like face, over which the blushes were flitting 
in bashful confusion; and she felt that he was 
looking at her, although she dared not raise her 
eyes. 

His voice roused her, at length, from her 
reverie, and in a scarcely audible tone ‘she 
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answered his question. Mr. Deltrieve began to 
think that her timidity was really natural. 

“This is my little nun,” said Mrs. Maberidge, 
‘the poor child has seen so little of the world 
that the very sight of a gentleman almost 
frightens her to death—even the sound of her 
own voice startles her.” 

Embarrassed as Florida was, she thought that 
this description must strike Mr. Deltrieve as par- 
ticularly ludicrous; and, unable to control her 
risible faculties, she laughed, much to her aunt’s 
astonishment. There was something so catching 
in the pretty laugh, which showed her dimples 
and white teeth, that Mr. Deltrieve involuntarily 
smiled too; and Florida began to feel more at 
her ease. She could answer his questions now, 
and even ask others in return; but still the beau- 
tiful color mantled in her cheek whenever she 
encountered the gaze of those wonderful eyes. 

Mr. Deltrieve, with his experience and know- 
ledge of the world, could not but smile at 
Fiorida’s romantic outbursts, her natural, child- 
like ideas, and her evidently unsuspecting view 
of human nature. He had found a pretty wild 
flower, the study of which interested him; and 
he liked to fathom her heart, which, like a well, 
became still clearer and purer. 

Her beautiful thoughts were freely given to 
his inspection; and all the while she drank deep 
draughts, the effects of which eould never be 
erased. He spoke of books, and the beautiful 
in art; Florida listened like one entranced, and 
her beaming eyes seemed drinking in his every 
word. 

Mr. Deltrieve was flattered—her beauty and 
youthful simplicity attracted him; and this silent 
flattery was so unlike the adulation to which he 
was accustomed, that he felt a greater interest 
in the young, unknown girl than he cared to 
acknowledge. He had been courted for his 
wealth and position—the treasures of his mind 
had quite escaped the notice of the gold seekers; 
and now, astonished at himself, he gave full vent 
to feelings that had long been suppressed. 

Young, unworldly Florida! She had uncon- 
sciously used the most potent flattery that art 
could attain, like a child playing with edged 
tools,and ignorant of their sharpness. And yet 
Mr. Deltrieye often smiled at her perfect igno- 
rance of wotidly forms—her simplicity appeared 
to him extréme. But he could see beneath this 
a rich mine of thought and feeling—an undis- 
covered talent that seemed waiting for him to 
bring it forth. He recommended various books, 
and Florida instantly expressed her intention of 
reading them; her delight considerably increased 
when he offered to supply her from his library. 





Mrs. Maberidge was surprised at the length 
and animation of their conversation, and won- 
dered if Florida really was so timid, after all. 
Mr. Deltrieve at length rose to go; his last words 
were: 

“Depend upon it that you will see me very 
soon again.” 

These were spoken to Mrs. Maberidge, but the 
accompanying look was bent upon Florida. 

‘“Why, child,” exclaimed her aunt, casting a 
lingering look upon the horses, ‘‘you have really 
made a conquest! How well you look!” 

The color deepened on Florida’s cheek as she 
abruptly left the room; and, throwing herself on 
her couch, she murmured, ‘Oh! Iam so happy!” 

Dream on, poor child!—would that there were 
no waking! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ernest Detrrirve sat alone in his library. 
The dark evergreens around seemed to have cast 
their shadow on his heart, for he sat absorbed in 
his own thoughts, heedless of the soft, summer 
breeze that came wooingly in at the window. 
The bronze busts seemed gleaming sternly down 
upon him—rich mines of thought were slum- 
bering on the shelves—but he sat as though he 
saw them not. 

He was thinking of Florida. Sometime had 
passed since their first meeting, and an irre- 
sistible fascination drew him to Mrs. Maberidge’s 
oftener than he was aware of. ‘ This,” thought 
he, ‘cannot go on so;’” and then he asked him- 
self if Florida were one whom he would choose 
to share his name and wealth. A vision of those 
gentle eyes bent lovingly upon him, and a soft 
hand clasping his atm would almost decide him; 
but then a thought of change and indifference— 
a@ remembrance of the matech-maker rose up to 
mar his dream. Perhaps she had been instructed 
by her aunt; taught how to win his heart as the 
Cerberus that guarded the portal to his golden 
treasures. 

He felt, perhaps, that he could win her when 
he chose—or rather, that she was already won 
and waiting for his offer. His experience of the 
world had made him distrustful, suspicious; he 
no longer felt confidence in any one, and imagined 
that every cup must be poisoned. Florida still 
dreamed on, like a happy child; in Aer eyes he 
was perfect, and she looked up and adored. 

In the midst of his reverie, he cast his eyes 
from the window, where rose among the trees a 
lordly dwelling. He smiled as he thought of his 
first love. He was poor then; and perchance, if 
she could have foreseen his future wealth, she 
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would sooner have married him than the soulless 
block to whom she was chained. She had proved 
false; why should not others? His romance had 
long since crumbled to the dust; poor Florida 
was still in the full tide of her first rosy dream. 
He smiled as he called to mind Mrs. Maberidge’s 
efforts to entangle him; her veil was so flimsy 
that he saw through it at once; and Florida’s 
retiring modesty seemed still more beautiful in 
comparison. 

It was a handsome picture, the cold, proud 
man in his troubled reverie; his dark, waving 
hair was thrust back from his.forehead, and the 
noble features seemed perfect in their outline. 
Memory had carried him back to the days of 
early manhood. Again he was bending to catch 
the low tones of that well-remembered voice; 
again the flash of those bright eyes chained him 
to the spot; again a word or a look recalled his 
wavering allegiance. And she, all beauty and 
fascination—for even those bursts of petulance 
were charming, it was a pleasure to win back the 
smiles to that beautiful mouth—where was she 
now? Where was the day-dream that had colored 
his youth with its rosy tinge? Could he believe 
in such things now? 

And yet a vision of happiness rose up before 


him. Florida, with her soft, girlish beauty, her 
gentle, loving heart was the star that gilded his 
existence, and smoothed away every thorn in his 
path; again love beamed upon him with its be- 
wildering smiles, and he sat and pictured scenes 
for the future till he awoke to smile at his own 


imaginings. 

Taking up a book which he had lately lent 
Florida, he looked for the pencillings he had re- 
quested her to make upon the passages that she 
most admired. Every glance gave fresh proof 
of a mind of no common order. Little she 
thought that the book was his—the composition 
of his lonely hours; and yet so it was. Ernest 
Deltrieve, the poet and accomplished author, now 
bent over his own writings with all the pleasure 
of a school girl. A paper fluttered among the 
leaves. He took it up, and saw his own verses 
copied out in a girlish, trembling hand that 
seemed unsteady from emotion. 

A flush of gratified vanity rose to his pale 
cheek; and he read them as though for the first 
time. Florida could, then, appreciate his gems— 
she would look up to it as something beautiful 
and sublime; such a wife, meek and distrustful 
of her own powers, and blindly reverencing his, 
would gratify his ruling passion; and on the 
impulse of the moment, he seated himself at his 
writing-desk. 

Already the paper was spread out before him— 





already the ink was in his pen—a little time 
more, and Florida, poor, dreaming child! would 
have thought this world a Paradise. A step 
sounded close to his door; there was a low knock 
—and trembling, as though detected in a guilty 
act, Ernest Deltrieve hastily swept back his 
writing implements before giving the permission 
to enter. His servant man stood in the door- 
way—his carriage waited to convey him to the 
city. 

Almost rejoicing in the interruption that had 
prevented him from committing himself, he 
quietly turned the key of his library, and soon 
after was whirling rapidly away from the scene 
of his momentary weakness. That day and that 
hour have since risen up before him, like the 
dreams in which one seems near heaven—near 
enough, almost, to see its glories, but an invisible 
influence draws you back forever. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘¢‘Fioripa!” exclaimed Mrs. Maberidge, as she 
looked up in surprise from the paper she was 
reading, ‘‘Mr. Deltrieve has sailed for Europe !” 

She could not have heard aright—or it was 
some other name that her aunt had mistaken for 
his; the color had entirely left her cheek, and 
like some pale statue, she stood waiting for her 
aunt’s next words. 

“Very singular, to say the least of it,” she 
continued, bending a scrutinizing glance upon 
her niece, ‘‘you certainly have not played your 
cards well—or, perhaps,” said she, doubtfully, 
‘you have been silly enough to refuse him.” 

Florida could bear no more. With a wild, 
appealing look, that haunted Mrs. Maberidge 
like an uncomfortable dream, she rushed to her 
own. room, and pressed herself down firmly on 
the bed as though to prevent her heart from 
bursting. Poor, poor Florida! she was young in 
years, but she had dreamed away the sunshine 
of a life-time. Her belief in the world was gone; 
and when she awoke, it was to find a cheerless 
blank, in lieu of the flowers and sunshine. 

The change had extended even to herself; she 
looked in the mirror and saw only a pale, sor- 
row-stricken girl, in place of the bright young 
dreamer—every vestige of joy had departed from 
that rigid face—her hair grew damp and lustre- 
less—her eyes were heavy with their gathered 
tears—her mouth had ceased to smile—and the 
figure glided about in its mourning robes like 
gloomy nun in her convent-prison. 

She thought of Susan Douglas; and she seized 
the little, golden-clasped book, expecting that 
one draught at the healing fountain would restore 
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her to light and life. It was cold—dark—a dead 
language; there was nothing to still the tempest 
within; and the tears came raining down like 
summer showers as she again buried her face in 
the pillow. 

She was lying in a tearful stupor; hours had 
passed since she entered the room; and she woke 
as if from a sleep, and wondered at the weight 
that rested on her heart. She sprang up lightly 
as before, and resolved to throw it off; but then 
came memory, and chained down her footsteps. 
She glanced from the window upon the cheerless 
lawn. An autumn storm was wailing among the 
trees; and the sad voice of the dying summer 
seemed like a spirit singing the requiem of her 
frozen heart. She gazed with a half smile upon 
the dreary landscape—it seemed to sympathize 
with her own feelings; and she counted the 
falling leaves, and thought that so had the 
brigatness of her life been swept away by the 
winds of sorrow. 

And yet, too, in the midst of her despair, the 
warm color came back as glowingly as before 
when she asked herself what right had she to 
indulge this grief? What claim had she upon 


Mr. Deltrieve? What reason was there to sup- 
pose that she had ever been more to him than 


any other stranger? She could repeat no words 
of his that confirmed the fact—and yet she had 
felt it. He had looked it, if he had not spoken it; 
and she remembered those glances which had 
seemed to breath such volumes of tenderness. 

She opened some books, and gazed still fondly 
upon the pressed flowers which had once rested 
in his hand; then they were fresh and blooming 
like her own heart. She looked at the books 
which he had sent her; and found a sad consola- 
tion in recalling the words, and the look, and the 
tone with which they were given. Her memory 
was powerful, and like a moving panorama ap- 
peared the whole picture of that blissful dream. 

‘‘Would that I could forget,” she thought; but 
the more she wished it, the more intense and 
vivid became each recollection. The warm color 
burned in her cheek; for although there were 
the flowers and books he had given her, and 
though deep in her heart were engraven those 
looks and tones that had lured her on to forget- 
fulness, yet words had been wanting; he had not 
committed himself, and might even smile at her 
folly. Life, she felt, could have no more potent 
misery than this; and again she sunk despair- 
ingly upon the couch. 

Mrs. Maberidge knocked softly at the door, 
but, receiving no answer, she entered the room; 
and even Aer heart was touched by the young 
girl’s utter despair. So pale and spiritless in 





her grief that she seemed a weeping Niobe 
changed to stone. Her aunt had at first ap- 
proached her with the conviction that she was 
the one who had been wronged, and that she 
was, at least, entitled to an explanation—sup- 
posing that Florida’s emotions were only those 
of wounded vanity; but when she saw that the 
wound was in her heart, she pitied while she 
wondered. 

She stood beside the bed for some time, scarcely 
knowing how to proceed, for her niece seemed 
unconscious of her presence; at length she said, 

«Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply, in a tone so hope- 
less, as though there was nothing in the world 
worth caring for. 

“This is really foolish, Florida,” said her 
aunt, ‘‘the man would have been a very good 
match—but he is not worth caring for; especially 
since he does not care for you.” 

“IT thought that he did care for me,” sobbed 
Florida. 

‘So did I,” replied her aunt, ‘“‘I was thinking 
how pleasant it would be to have you settled in 
that handsome place; but men are such slippery 
characters that it is perfectly ridiculous to care 
about them until after you are married—you are 
not sure of them till then.” 

Florida only sobbed afresh, apparently quite 
unconsoled by her aunt’s philosophy; and Mrs. 
Maberidge continued: 

«J would have more sense than to spoil my 
eyes for Mr. Deltrieve; there are plenty of other 
good matches in the world—and you do not know 
how soon you may be called upon to exercise 
your charms.” 

Florida felt her indignation rising, but she was 
too weak to give way to it; she resolved, however, 
that she would no longer be the object of such 
half contemptuous pity; and hastily bathing her 
eyes, she soon wiped away all traces of emotion. 

“That looks like coming to your senses,” said 
her aunt, approvingly, ‘‘now look your very best, 
for I expect some one to dinner.” 

When her aunt left the room, Florida would 
have sunk back again to her tears and despair; 
but pride kept her up; and while the canker was 
gnawing at her heart, outwardly she was pale 
and calm. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ir was now late in the autumn. Henry Ent- 
worth had returned from Europe, and in conse- 
quence of the earnest solicitations of himself and 
his wife, Florida found herself an inmate of their 
establishment. She did not regret leaving her 
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aunt—there she had learned and suffered a 
painful lesson; and the place was connected 
with such melancholy recollections that she felt 
glad to leave it. 

“Ts she not pretty?” exclaimed Mrs. Henry 
Entworth, as she led Florida, smiling and blush- 
ing, to her. husband. 

“No,” replied her uncle, as he bent his tall 
figure to gaze into her dark eyes, “‘not ‘pretty’— 
that is not the proper term.” 

Florida’s color deepened, but a half sigh accom- 
panied the blush; she remembered the time when 
such words could make her heart beat wildly. 

The drawing-room in which they were assem- 
bled was a splendid apartment; everything spoke 
of wealth and taste, and the soft, rich curtains 
that swept the ground with their heavy fringe, 
imparted an air of warmth and grandeur. Henry 
Entworth had married ‘‘a fortune;” his wife had 
no beauty—she was uncommonly plain-looking— 
but her wit was as sharp as steel, and this, tem- 
pered by a good disposition, made her a most 
entertaining companion. She had no children; 
and, interested by Florida’s youth and girlish 
charms, seemed disposed to make a complete pet 
of her. 


Though rather overcome, at times, by her aunt’s 


exuberance of spirits, Florida appreciated her 
kindness, and felt more at home than she had 
done before. Her uncle was affectionate; and 
she had quite lost the feeling of dependance. 
There were some things, though, that could not 
be forgotten. Could a veil have been thrown 
over the past—blotting it out as completely as 
though it had never been—she might have felt 
happy; as it was, she experienced a sort of dreary 
inactivity—a listless indifference to everything 
sround. Her aunt dragged her into company 
with her, loaded her with. presents, and seemed 
determined to make her happy, after her own 
ideas of happiness; her uncle had long conversa- 
tions with her, in which she could speak unre- 
servedly of books, and feelings that Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge would have laughed at; and yet she felt a 
void. 

“Now,” said her aunt, laughingly, as the door 
bell was vigorously pulled, ‘‘just please to dis- 
card that long face of yours and put on some- 
thing a little brighter. Here comes one of the 
stiffest.old bachelors in creation, and I wish you 
to make a conquest of him, just for the fun of 
the thing. Though, what you would do,” she 
added, ‘‘after you had got him, is more than I 
can tell.” 

** Do?” replied her husband, merrily, ‘‘why, 
spend his five hundred thousand dollars, to be 
sure.” 





Florida smiled faintly, but her thoughts were 
with other things. ‘If they only knew,” thought 
she; but then the color rose to her cheek as she 
felt inwardly thankful that they did not know. 

“T am glad that I made you put on this crim- 
son dress,” whispered her aunt, “the warm glow 
lights up your complexion so prettily.” 

The discarded mourning robes would have been 
more in accordance with her feelings; and quite 
indifferently she returned the elaborate bow made 
her by Mr. Chatford, the rich bachelor. 

The handsome dining-room was illuminated 
with wax candles—the heavy curtains excluded 
every breath of cold air—the table was loaded 
with silver, and cut-glass, and expensive viands. 
Mrs. Entworth’s wit sparkled as brightly as the 
wine; Mr. Entworth was the polite, gentlemanly 
master of the house to perfection; and Mr. Chat- 
ford appeared to enjoy himself exceedingly. 

Florida sat there like a timid, young school 
girl; her cheek pale, save where the crimson 
dress cast a glow upon it, and her eyes drooping 
beneath their long lashes. She had not yet 
looked at the visitor, and when she did glance 
up it was to find his eyes riveted upon her. The 
pale, sad young face had evidently fascinated 
him. 

Mr. Chatford was about fifty years of age; 
tall, bony, and matter-of-fact-looking, he was as 
different as possible from her deau-ideal, and the 
girl scarcely bestowed a second glance upon him. 
Mrs. Entworth intercepted his furtive looks with 
considerable amusement; she could scarcely con- 
ceal her merriment. 

Mr. Entworth now spoke of some poor family 
whom Mr. Chatford had assisted; and the visitor’s 
embarrassment at this public mention of his good 
deeds attracted Florida’s attention. She began 
to believe, almost against her will, that there 
were noble-hearted people in the world; and the 
lustrous glance which beamed upon the bachelor 
from the hitherto downcast eyes completed his 
enthralment. 

“Poor Mr. Chatford!” said her uncle, laughing, 
as he came in from accompanying him to the 
door, ‘this lonely state is quite to be pitied. I 
asked him why he did not get married, and re- 
plied, so despondingly, that ‘he was afraid no 
one would have him!’ Can’t you take pity upon 
him, Florida?” 

‘He is following the example of the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes,” said Mrs. Entworth, ‘‘and trying 
to stare Florida into matrimony.” 

Florida, felt uncomfortable and wished herself 
away. Her weary air was not lost upon her 
uncle, and he rose to hand her her bed-room 
candle. me 
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«<I may as well go, too,” said his wife, ‘‘for I 
shall not find you very delightful company.” 

Florida found herself waylaid, and drawn into 
her aunt’s dressing-room. 

‘This is comfort!” exclaimed Mrs. Entworth, 
as she sank into a luxurious arm-chair. 


cold, piercing eye of Mrs. Dillings; it exercised 
a serpent-like influence upon her, and she feared 
it, though she knew not why. Every present 
which Florida received from her aunt was re- 
garded by the mother as so much taken from 
herself; and she was at no pains to conceal her 





And “comfort” it certainly was. The sp 
room was filled with all that could delight the 
eye; lace curtains drooped gracefully over the 
windows; the toilet-mirror was set in a frame of 
filagreed silver; and a cheerful coal fire blazed 
in the large grate—diffusing warmth and bright- 
ness all around. 

«‘Well,” observed her aunt, after a pause, in 
which she had been endeavoring to peruse 
Florida’s face, ‘what do you think of Mr. Chat- 
ford?” 

“I do not think anything at all of him,” re- 
plied Florida, ‘‘except,”’ she added, after a pause, 
‘that he appears to be very charitable.” 

‘*Shall I tell you what J think?” continued 
Mrs. Entworth. 

Her niece made no answer. 

“I think that you might turn him as you 
pleased. That merino dress has done execu- 
tion.”’ 

** Please do not talk so, aunt,” said Florida, 
sadly, ‘I assure you that I never entertained 
such thoughts—and the idea of Mr. Chatford in 
the light you mention is extremely disagreeable 
to me.” 

“You are # queer child,” said her aunt, 
“entirely different from other young girls.” 

‘“‘Perhaps I am,” replied Florida, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘‘few girls are situated as I 
am.” 

‘Poor child!” murmured Mrs. Entworth, as 
the door closed behind her, ‘‘she has no mother.” 

That one sentence is in itself a volume. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue days had glided on calmly enough, and 
Florida’s heart almost recovered its youthful 
tone. Kindness had done much to heal her 
wounded spirit; and she had almost learned to 
look upon the past as a melancholy dream. 

Before long, however, affairs began to change. 
A little while that home seemed almost as plea- 
sant as earth could afford; and then came new 
troubles to mar her happiness. Mrs. Entworth’s 
mother, a stern, haughty woman, with the most 
repulsive of manners, and the most impenetrable 
of hearts, came to take up her abode with her 
daughter; and poor Florida was soon deluded of 
her belief in permanent sunshine. 

From the first, the young girl shrank from the 








displ re. She was continually speaking of 
dependants in the most contemptuous manner; 
and often would the poor girl seek her own room 
with burning cheeks, and a bursting heart; feel- 
ing that, if she were only fit, how gladly would 
she die, and leave a world that offered to her so 
few inducements to remain. 

“TI am surprised at you, Virginia!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dillings, one day, ‘‘for being willing to 
harbor this needy, young adventurer. Adven- 
turer she certainly is, and a pretty artful one, 
too, for she manages to blind you and Henry 
completely, and get all that she wants.” 

‘‘But, mother,” replied the gentler voice of 
Mrs. Entworth, ‘“‘the poor child is an orphan, 
and so very sweet and gentle that it is a plea- 
sure to have her with me. As to what we spend 
upon her it is not missed; and it is a real pleasure 
to me to have a young girl to dress.” 

**You need not go so far to find one,” replied 
her mother, shortly, ‘‘there are your cousin Lin- 
den’s daughters—any one of whom would be glad 
of the office.” 

“They are perfectly disgusting!” said Mrs, 
Entworth, ‘their flatteries and insincerity are so 
apparent that I really hate the sight of them. 
They are not in want, as Florida is—and I see 
no reason why I should take one of them to the 
neglect of so much more worthy a person.” 

‘<I never liked the girl,” rejoined Mrs. Dillings, 
‘‘and I think that the sooner she is out of the 
house the better.” 

Florida heard this conversation, and it stung 
her to the quick. Her first impulse was to 
gather up her clothes and leave the house at 
once; but then the question arose where could 
she go? Her uncle Glyman had left the city 
with his family; and all before her was an un- 
trodden wilderness. 

In the midst of these tumultuous feelings, a 
letter was placed in her hands that soon directed 
her thoughts another way. It was from Mr. 
Chatford; and it now rested with herself to con- 
tinue a life of dependance, or become mistress 
of one of the most splendid establishments in the 
city. Her head was almost bewildered; and she 
sat crushing the letter in her hand, endeavoring 
in vain to collect her thoughts. Her brain seemed 
reeling; a sick, giddy feeling came over her, and 
she fell to the floor insensible. 

Mrs. Entworth had entered the room; she read 
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the letter, and then gazed compassionately on 
Florida’s pale, immovable features. She had re- 
covered from her swoon; but a burning spot was 
on each cheek, and she was soon raving in all 
the wild delirium of fever. Gentle footsteps 
glided about the sick room, and nurse and doctor 
passed each other with solemn faces. Death 
hovered at the portal; but, disappointed of his 
prey, he passed on to desolate other hearth-stones. 
Youth and a good constitution triumphed; and 
the patient was soon pronounced convalescent. 

A few weeks after, Florida sat thoughtfully 
in the grand drawing-room, where the immense 
nirrors reflected her figure until she grew weary 
of beholding it. Mrs, Entworth and Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge were seated near her; and she listened 
wearily to her aunt’s persuasions. 

*‘I do think, Florida,” exclaimed Mrs. Mabe- 
ridge, ‘‘that you are the greatest fool in exist- 
ence, if you refuse such an offer as this! I might 
have tried all my life-time without being able to 
get you such an establishment—and, now, when 
it comes in your way, you do not seem disposed 
to accept it!” 

“T think,” observed Mrs. Entworth, ‘‘that it 
is decidedly the best thing you can do. Mr. 
Chatford is by no means a disagreeable man, 
and you can probably have your own way in 
everything. Still, I advise you to consult your 
own inclinations entirely.” 

* An excellent recommendation for a husband,” 
thought Florida, ‘‘that he is by no means a dis- 
agreeable man!” 

‘“‘There he is now!” exclaimed Mrs. Maberidge, 
as a ring at the front door bell caused her to 
start from her seat. ‘‘Now, Florida, don’t make 
& fool of yourself, I beg!” 

The ladies left the apartment; and Florida 
passively awaited the entrance of Mr. Chatford. 
What passed during the interview her aunts were 
not informed; but they easily ascertained that it 
was not a very long one. 

Florida was not visible until dinner time, and 
when she made her appearance at the table, 
nothing was said on the subject; but Mrs. Ent- 
worth’s quick eyes soon caught the glitter of a 
heavy diamond circlet on one of Florida’s siender 
fingers, from which she drew her own conclusions. 

‘‘And so,” exclaimed her uncle, one evening, 
“our little Florida is really going to be mar- 
ried?” 

A beautiful color glowed in her cheek at this 
address; but the accompanying smile was a 
melancholy one. Mr. Entworth was not exactly 
satisfied with the expression of her countenance 
—his scrutinizing glance increased Florida’s con- 
fusion, 





“Tell me, darling,” he whispered, ‘tare you 
quite satisfied with this marriage? If not, I will 
get you off, yet—you shall not be married against 
your will.” 

“I am quite satisfied, uncle,” she replied, 
faintly. 

‘You are very young yet, Florida,” continued 
her uncle, half doubtingly. 

“T am nineteen,” she answered, as though she 
had already lived a life-time. 

‘‘And Mr. Chatford is fifty. Are you not afraid, 
Florida, of yet meeting with some one whom you 
will like better? Of falling in love after you are 
married ?” 

A beautiful, surprised look was on her face; 
and a half contemptuous smile curled her lip as 
she firmly answered, ‘‘No.” Love/—the very 
name was a thing to laugh at. 

“Stop that mysterious whispering!” exclaimed 
her aunt, ‘‘and come to me—I want you to try 
on these pearls.” 

Florida meekly bent her head while the mag- 
nificent wedding present was twisted in her soft 
brown hair, clasped around her neck, and bound 
upon the scarcely less white arms. 

“There is a wedding over the way,” said the 
tenants of the opposite house. 

**Quick! quick!” exclaimed a little girt, the 
youngest of the party, ‘there comes the bride!— 
isn’t she beautiful? What a splendid veil!” 

“Yes,” observed a gentleman, indifferently, 
“it is Henry Entworth’s niece—a girl without a 
cent—whom Chatford, the millionaire, fell in love 
with.” 

‘*Where’s the bridegroom?” inquired the little 
girl. 

‘‘There he is—don’t you see that gentleman 
with her?” 

‘‘That!” she exclaimed, in a tone of disap- 
pointment, ‘‘I thought that was her father! Why 
does she marry that old man?” 

The young ladies called her a silly child, and 
the gentlemen laughed; but now they all left the 
window—for Florida had entered the carriage— 
the door was closed—and nothing now remained 
to be seen. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A SPLENDID, rather gloomy-looking house, 
magnificently furnished, was occupied by a soli- 
tary couple, almost lost in immensity—alone, 
with the exception of servants. A great many 
envied Florida—looked up at the house with 
longing admiration—and wondered if the time 
would ever come when they could call such an 
one their own. 
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Let us look in upon the two in their lonely 
grandeur. The spacious rooms are enriched with 
all that, money can procure, or taste devise; and 
the rays from splendid chandeliers fall on couches 
of crimson and gold, and mirrors, and pictures, 
and linger there like a child bewildered with a 
multitude of toys. 

On one of the sofas Florida leans in a weary, 

half reclining positidn, playing with the sparkling 
rings on her fingers, or glancing indifferently at 
the rich folds of her dress, that glow beneath the 
light in one deep crimson sheen. It is Mr. Chat- 
ford’s favorite color—perhaps in remembrance 
of the day when he first saw her. 
- The master of the house is seated at a table, 
busy with drawings and designs. His face wears 
@ look of care as he bends over his papers; his 
wealth is a source of never-ceasing trouble. How 
to invest his money to the best advantage—how 
to obtain the largest returns for sums lent out, 
are the subjects that occupy his mind. 

Florida sits and dreams, not of the future, but 
of the past; and wakes and wonders to find her- 
self there, and thinks that she must be dreaming 
still. She feels almost alone in the world—with 
no relative, who can be termed such, except her 
husband. Since her marriage she has received 
@ letter from her father, in which he congratu- 
lated her upon her choice, and appeared ex- 
tremely well pleased to have her off his hands. 
Her happiness. in the marriage was evidently with 
him a matter of very little consideration. 

She could not complain of Mr. Chatford; he 
was kind and attentive, proud of his young wife, 
and lavish, to her, at least, of his money and 
presents. The rich and influential courted her 
society; the intellectual and refined appeared 
suddenly alive to her merits; the poor and needy 
blessed her, for she was ever kind and charitable. 
And yet she sometimes wondered why people 
were born. 

“Florida,” said Mr. Chatford, **I want you to 
look at these designs.” 

Languidly she rose from her sofa and ap- 
proached the table. She never could feel inte- 
rested in his imaginary blocks of houses, and 
listened wearily to his descriptions and suggested 
improvements. 

“Why, in twenty-five years,” exclaimed her 
husband, in delight, ‘‘these houses would fairly 
treble their cost! Property is rising there every 
day.” 

Florida smiled an assent to his inquiring look, 
and stood playing with the tassel of the table- 
cover. 

“T shall put them in your name, dearest,” he 
continued, ‘and some years hence, when you are 





@ gay, young widow, you will be the Croesus of 
the community.” 

“JT shall never be a gay widow,” replied 
Florida, “and I may not survive you. People 
die daily who are younger than I.” 

*‘Nonsense!” said Mr. Chatford, “‘of course 
you will be a widow; and a young one, at least, 
if not a gay one.” 

His voice trembled with natural feelings, and 
the tears came into Florida’s eyes. She felt, as 
people often will feel, a consciousness of her de- 
ficiencies in the line of duty, and a wish to be 
better. 

‘Look at this, Florida,” continued her hus- 
band, as he handed her a paper tied with red 
tape, “I have been doing this to-day.” 

It was his will; and when Florida read it, in 
obedience to his request, she found that, at his 
death, she would become the entire possessor of 
his almost countless thousands. 

‘You are too good,” said she, ‘‘too kind. I 
do not deserve it—and a much less sum than this 
would suffice for my wants.” 

“T have no one to leave it to but you,” said 
he, with a smile, “you shall do with it as you 
choose.” 

The conversation had imparted a still more 
gloomy tinge to Florida’s feelings; and she went 
back to her sofa in silence. Mr. Chatford 
endeavored to amuse her with the evening 
papers. 

“Married, on the 20th inst., Gilbert Weathers- 
field, Esq., to Miss Susan Douglas.” 

‘*Why, how is this!” exclaimed Mr. Chatford, 
“T thought he had just lost his wife?” 

“She has been dead about a year,” replied 
Florida. 

A remembrance of the nun-like life to which 
her fancy had consigned Susan Douglas, on 
hearing the recital of her lover’s perfidy, crossed 
her mind, and almost raised a smile at the fallacy 
of her own conclusions. It seemed but yesterday 
that she had listened to Susan’s story, and ad- 
mired the strength of mind that cast off forever 
the recreant lover; and now, at the first oppor- 
tunity, pride, indignation, all were forgotten, and 
she was smiling on the very man who had once 
deserted her. The more Florida saw of the 
world, the more she was disposed to wonder at it. 

Mr. Chatford was all this while occupied with 
‘passengers from Liverpool.” 

«Ernest Deltrieve and servant,” he read, 
“* Deltrieve? It must be the same one. A tight 
fellow, that, in making a bargain—not very easy 
to outwit him.” 

«But was he really stingy?” asked Florida, still 
unconsciously clinging to her first impressions, 
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“T should think that a person like him would 
go about doing all the good he could, with his 
money.” 

Her husband at first surveyed her in a kind of 
blank surprise. Then, he laughed outright. 

**Why, Florida!” he exclaimed, “you are as 
silly as a school girl! Such ideas have, probably, 
never entered his head; and if they did, he would 
not act them out. No, indeed! he looks after his 
money too closely for that!” 

Florida woke to find that she had been wor- 
shipping an idol made of clay—decked only in 


the trappings of her bright imaginings. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“You want a change, darling,” said Mrs. 
Henry Entworth, as she gazed compassionately 
upon Florida’s pale, languid face, that looked 
still whiter from the contrast afforded by her 
deep mourning, ‘‘Mr. Chatford’s death has com- 
pletely prostrated your energies; but it is not 
right that a wealthy, young widow like you 
should give up so entirely. This same old scene 
makes you melancholy—you must go with us to 
Europe.” 

To Europe accordingly they went; and Florida’s 
heart lost something of its heaviness amid the new 
and varying scenes through which they passed. 
It was impossible to feel such a heavy load of 
sadness while gazing on the beautiful Rhine, or 
to think of every-day sorrows in the solemn aisles 
of Westminster Abbey. Mr. Chatford’s death 
had left her lonely—a loneliness which his money 
could not overcome; and this constant passing 
from scene to scene brought momentary forget- 
fulness of the void within. 

They remained abroad for sometime; and when 
they returned, the improvement in Florida was a 
theme of wonder to all who knew her. She had 
looked into her own heart—she had examined 
her feelings—and became convinced that life was 
not given to waste in a mere empty dream. Her 
girlish figure had acquired dignity; her face a 
calm, serious expression; and the treasures of 
her richly-stored mind astonished with their bril- 
liancy and depth of thought. 

Such was she when Ernest Deltrieve again 
beheld her. Five years had elapsed since their 
first meeting. Then, she was a young, timid 
girl, poor and undistinguished; now, she was a 
wealthy widow, whose society was everywhere 
courted, and whose charms, independently of her 
golden ones, would have gained her the attention 
of any community. Often, in his travels, the 
remembrance of that enthusiastic, young face, 
with its love-beaming eyes, had haunted him 





unpleasantly; and the question had more than 
once arisen in his mind whether he had not 
thrown away happiness that was just within his 
grasp. 

She was now wealthy and distinguished; he 
should gain, instead of losing, by linking his 
name with her’s; and under the influence of 
these feelings, he approached her as an old friend 
—fully prepared for embarrassment that would 
only endear her in his eyes. 

His vanity was wounded by her perfect self- 
possession; the time was past when the name of 
Ernest Deltrieve could arouse emotions, and she 
received him with s quiet indifference. Some- 
what mortified, he thought the whole scene over 
on his return home: and was more than half 
persuaded that the indifference had been assumed 
to hide the intensity of her real feelings. 

Under this impression, and impelled by his 
own involuntary admiration, he seated himself 
at his desk to write the very letter he had nearly 
written five years ago. Had he then written it, 
the whole current of Florida’s life would have 
been changed; perhaps, though, not for the better. 
Then it would have been a very easy matter for 
him—secure that her girlish admiration could 
see in him nothing that was not perfect; now his 
doubts caused corrections and repetitions; and it 
was with a trembling hand that he, at length, 
sealed the letter. 

And yet he thought that she could not be in- 
different to his representations. He had spoken 
of his love of five years before, now strengthened 
and improved; and he hoped to find some answer- 
ing echo in her own heart. He was restless, after 
he had despatched it, until her answer was re- 
ceived; and then, impatiently tearing it open, he 
read:. 

“T do not hesitate to say that, had your letter 
been written five years ago, my answer would 
have been very different. Zhen, I saw only with 
the dreaming eyes of inexperienced girlhood; 
now, years have revealed much to which I had 
rather still be blind. - Zhen, I believed in perfec- 
tion—it seemed to me a thing composed of looks, 
and smiles, and fair words; now, I have learned 
to look at deeds, 

“But you, too, speak of ‘five years ago’—of 
‘love that you then experienced, now strength- 
ened and increased.’ Your words have brought 
a smile where smiles are not now as common as 
they once were. Could love have waited five 
years for time to improve its flavor? and is love 
always improved by time? Is not love that waits 
to be increased more like a burning taper, that, 
having reached its end, expires in darkness? 
You are deluding yourself with vain phantasies— 
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and now let me undeceive you. You do not 
experience for me the love that you profess— 
I have not so much to awaken love as I had 
five years ago; I was then young and hopeful, 
and enthusiasm is more attractive than a cold 
serenity. You find me ‘altered and improved,’ 
you say—the improvement is five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. I cannot forget this, if I would— 
the fact is constantly forced upon me by others, 
as well as yourself; and I ean only say that I 
write my refusal more willingly, because I believe 
that it will inflict no deeper wound upon you than 
that of a temporary disappointment.” 

Florida had written bitterly, perhaps; but all 
the contempt she felt in her heart for such love 
as that just offered to her acceptance remained 
unexpressed. 

Ernest Deltrieve sat reading the letter over 
and over again, as though unable to believe his 
own senses. But when he, at length, compre- 
hended that he had been proudly and coldly re- 
fused, his conscience murmured: 

“T have deserved it!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Tue hollow bustle of the city seemed ever 


singing, in a voice of melancholy sadness, the 
dirge of the Past; and Florida turned from it 


with a weary heart. Her wealth left her at 
liberty to select her own residence; and a pretty, 
quiet village, that lay, like an unseen jewel, on 
the bosom of earth, shut in by its ‘trees and its 
hills, was chosen as a retreat. 

Here she resolved always to live—alone, but 
not lonely; the communing of her own heart, the 
companionship of books, her visits to the poor 
and lowly, with whom she could divide her over- 
flowing wealth—these would abundantly lighten 
her solitude. Those around her were only simple 
farmers, and they did not annoy her with visits 
of prying curiosity; they saw the lady, quiet and 
sad, clinging to her voluntary imprisonment, and 
they forbore to disturb her. 

Florida had now become accustomed to her 
nun-like life; she scarcely remembered that ihere 
could be any other—and busied herself with her 
flowers and books, in quiet indifference to, the 
world without. But she was yet young: and 
sometimes, perhaps, as she gazed upon the moon- 
light, and felt oppressed by a sense of loneliness, 
she thought of what life might be with one in 
whom she could confide; or when the summer 
wind came laden with a shower of blossoms, it 
seemed to bring upon its wings her youthful 
dream; and she sighed to think that it was past. 

The only time that she emerged from her 





solitary dwelling was on the Sabbath. The 
simple village church, with its air of quiet re 
verence, had become beautiful in her eyes; and 
she listened, unconsciously fascinated by the deep 
tones of the voice that Sabbath after Sabbath 
gave forth the holy imaginings of a mind that 
ever turned heavenward. 

At first, the voice, like a strain of sweet, yet 
melancholy music, had attracted her in itself, 
without bringing a thought of anything beyond; 
her own trials were then too fresh in her mind 
to be interested in things around her: but the 
pleasant tones soothed her weary spirit—lulling 
her, like a tired child, asleep to all the rest. 

But gradually she came to look upon the fea- 
tures of the speaker, and they interested her. 
The face was pale, and melancholy in its expres- 
sion—the dark hair threaded with silver—and, 
except the eyes, there was no indication in the 
appearance of the minister of those powers which 
riveted his listener in almost breathless attention. 
Those wonderful eyes! What a depth of expres- 
sion spoke in their concentrated glance. 

Florida would return home and weep, she knew 
not why; those images of heaven rose in their 
calm beauty before her, and she knelt to pray, 
and rose to mourn her own insensibility. 

The minister had observed his wrapt listener; 
her earnest attention could not escape his notice; 
and the gentle face, with its upraised eyes, was 
often pictured before him as he sat alone in his 
study. She was a stranger, and it was his duty 
to visit her; why did he shrink from that first 
call? 

He was poor and unfriended, with nothing save 
his own talents to depend on—she was a wealthy 
widow; and yet, as he passed up the gravelied 
walk in front of her mansion, thoughts and feel- 
ings, which he dared not acknowledge, crowded 
into his mind, and caused his hand to tremble 
when he rang for admittance. 

Florida’s voice, too, spoke of: emotion; there 
was a certain degree of awe connected with the 
pleasure of her visitor’s presence, and she scarcely 
trusted herself to speak. But again those deep 
tones fell upon her ear; again that voice was 
breathing forth beautiful thoughts; and, uncon- 
sciously, she listened with the same wrapt atten- 
tion. 

Neither felt calmer after that‘visit ; the minister 
locked himself up in his study and prayed for 
strength; and Florida gazed, that evening, upon 
the moonlight with something of the old feelings 
of her girlhood. 

The next Sabbath the minister’s eyes were 
irresistibly drawn toward his most attentive lis- 
tener, whose soul-speaking eyes were upraised to 
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him as if bya spell; the next week the minister’s 
feet were irresistibly drawn to the iron gate, be- 
yond which lay his earthly elysium. He struggled 
with his feelings, but in vain; like a smothered 
flame, they only burst forth the stronger; and 
with a sensation almost of delight, he listened to 
the report, which Florida herself, perhaps, had 
carefully spread, that, in the event of her marry- 
ing again, the immense wealth of which she held 
possession would pass to another. Perhaps she 
wished to try him; experience had made her 
cautious. 

The minister’s step was more elastic, now, as 
he entered the trellised porch; and two happy 
beings sat in the quiet parlor, hand clasped in 





hand—for thus were they to continue their pil- 
grimage. 

It was a proud and happy moment for Florida 
when she placed in her husband’s hands the pos- 
session of almost countless wealth. The smiles 
of olden time illuminated her face as she watched 
his surprise, and heard his exclamations of asto- 
nishment. The fetters to his genius were re- 
moved; a wider field was opened to his talents; 
and he folded her to his heart with a blessing. 

She was proud to be hailed as the minister’s 
wife; proud in the love of a venerated husband; 
and meekly grateful that she had awoke from 
her dream to a blissful reality. 





THE POETESS. 


BY MARGABET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Sue loved the green earth in the morning, 
Where Nature her tear-drops had shed, 
And night’s azure pathway in Heaven 
With flowerets of gold overspread; 
When the moon like a silver-leaved dahlia 
Bloomed bright in the clear centre space, 
And cloudlets as pure as white lilies 
Reflected the smile of her face; 
She loved the deep sound of the ocean, 
With the peach-tinted shell-cup that came 
From its depths like a beautiful exile, 
With a murmur of home in its frame. 
Bhe loved the old trees of the forest, 
When Autumn with golden-hued rod 
Tinged their leaves with the shados that were fashioned 
By the hand of the angels with God; 
She loved the pure warblers that nestled 
Amid them, or soaringly sung, 





While the stream murmured low to the blossoms 
That o’er it enchantingly hung; 
She loved all the lovely in Nature, 
Those holy and beautiful things 
That tinted her heart with their colors, 
And thrilled to such music its strings 
But the harp of that heart is now broken, 
’T will sing never more unto thee, 
Its last plaintive lay has been spoken, 
And earth hushed its minstrelsy ; 
But in the far regions of Eden, 
Where the good and the sainted belong, 
In strains that are rich and immortal, 
It trilleth its happier song; 
For the spirit has passed the dim valley, 
Though cold lies the tarf o’er that breast, 
But the rainbow of Fame in its glory 
Shall span the green bed of her rest. 





LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY EMILY HEREMANN. 


Once, in years, the elder born, 
Stood one amid the “alien corn.” 
Weary was her step, and slow 
Through her veins, the pulse’s flow, 
Pale, and sad, her bended brow; 


Yet pure thought, with signet rare, 
Ever kept her dwelling there; 

As, beside the glacier’s form, 
Angel-watchers, ’mid the storm, 
Far above the crag and fell, 

Hold their mountain citadel. 





Sad, while death her path bereaves, 
Gleaned she ‘mong the stranger’s sheaves. 
Sad, yet strong, for God gave strength 
Through the weary harvest’s length; 


He, in love, her heart thus tilled, 
Till she found its granary filled; 
And, my gleaner Harriette, 

Though some tears Life’s pager wet, 
He will not your work forget! - 
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In the January number, we described the 
whole process of preparing the shells, and making 
all those separate portions necessary to form a 
wreath; the same instructions apply equally to 





SPRAY IN RICE 8HELL-WORK. 


the present branch of our subject; but then we 
only spoke of the “Simple” form of ‘this work, 
or that composed merely of shells and silver wire. 
It is doubtless the most chaste, from its extreme 
purity; but it is also the most perishable, for we 
all know hew quickly silver tarnishes; it likewise 
is not so convenient for wear, especially,in the 
hair, for, be as careful as ever we will, we cannot 
entirely avoid roughness and projecting points. 
The ‘Composite form,” which we are now 
about to describe, admits of the ornaments being 
made te match, or contrast with, or set off, any 
hue of dress or complexion. _ In the making of 
oe rice shell-wreaths, &c., various mate- 











rials are brought into use; as, floss silk, fine 
wire-chenil; roman-pearl beads, and beads of a 
similar kind of coral color, turquoise, pink, green, 
or yellow; flower seeds; velvet or satin, or silver 
leaves; and silver bullion. 

To make a wreath, and a set of sprays fora 
bridal-dress, we should use white floss silk, white 
chenil, and silver bullion. The shells are to be 
‘‘wired” as directed in our former article; but, 
in making them up into leaves and flowers, in- 
stead of using the fine wire we use the floss silk 
to wind or bind them; and thus, instead of the 
wires being all exposed, they are hidden, and the 
stems ‘present a smooth silken surface. 

For making a simple, or single flower, we use 
the five shells as before, but we cut half an inch 
of silver bullion, thread it on one of the cut 
lengths of wire, (of which we directed there 
should always be a supply) fold it into a loop, 
twist the wire to keep the bullion firmly in form 
and place, and put this in the centre of the 
flower, arranging the five shells round it, and 
binding the stem with the silk. 

In making the ‘‘double flower,” we use twenty 
instead of the seventeen shells before directed, 
viz: five for the flower, and fifteen for the five 
leaflets of three shells each; in the centre of the 
five shells we put the loop of bullion just de- 
scribed, and between the flower and the leaflets 

we arrange five loops of fine 
wire chenil at equal distances, 
as in this cut, allowing each 
loop to project nearly half an 
inch, and binding them on with 
the fine wire; the leaflets are 
then arranged round the stem 
go that the centre shell of each 
one appears between, and just 
beyond each two loops; the 
whole is bound together with 
DOUBLE FLOWER. gij]k, and the stem covered to its 
extremity. «The ‘‘bud” may either have a loop 
of chenil standing up on each side of the shells 
of which it is composed, or it may be formed 
solely of two or three loops of chenil bound on 
to a stem of wire with floss silk. When the 
flowers are colored, by adding chenil and beads, 
or seeds to them, green leaves and green buds 
have a very pretty effect. 
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The leaves for the bridal ornaments we were 
speaking of may either be composed of shells and 
wound with white silk or silver, or white satin or 
velvet, or crepe leaves may be used. We need 
scarcely add that silk must be used to bind all 
the parts together. 

Let us imagine now that a brunette desires to 
dress her hair, and decorate her snowy ball-dress 
with wreaths, and sprays, &c., of scarlet or coral 
color. 

The shells must be prepared, and wired in the 
ordinary way, and half a dozen reels of floss silk, 
and a knot of chenil of the desired hue, and four 
strings of small coral colored beads, and two of 
beads about the average size of peas, got. These 
beads must each be threaded separately like the 
shells, but on rather shorter lengths of wire, and 
the wire folded and twisted to make it hold its 
beads firmly. One of the larger beads should be 
put in the centre of every double flower, and 
three of the small ones in the centre of every 
single flower. The flowers may be made simply 
with the five shells and five loops of chenil, 
omitting the leaflets. If the leaves are to be 
made of shells, the stems must be bound with 
this colored silk; but velvet, or satin, or tinsel 
leaves of the same hue may be substituted for, 
or intermixed with the shell leaves with good 
effect. 

Ornaments for blue, pink, green, or maize 
toilettes may in like manner be formed en suite 
by substituting beads, silk, and chenil of the 
chosen shade for the color we have given. 
Mourning wreaths, &c., may likewise be made 
by using black silk, chenil, and beads; or grey 
silk and chenil with pearl beads, and grey or 
white satin leaves. é 

When once our readers have begun to carry 
our directions into practice, they will perceive 
how possible it is to create an infinite variety of 
tasteful articles, all differing in style, form, and 
hue. Coronets, wreaths, and head-dresses of 
every conceivable pattern may be made; sprays 
for the dress of any size, length, or shape; 
bouquets for the waist or bosom; trimmings’ for 
the corsage; tiny wreaths to put between quilled 
ribbon or blonde for the purpose of ornamenting 
gloves, or sleeves, or the top of the dress; flowers 
for caps; studs or buttons for the frorit of a 
dress; in short, more things than we have time 
or space to’ name. And all these may be made 
very economically, for less than one-third of the 
ordinary cost of such decorations. 

We have given, at the commencement of this 
article, a cut of a spray, or rather of a portion 
of one, for want of space compelled us to shorten 
it; it has green velvet leaves; the flowers are 








surrounded by chenil loops, and have in their 
centres, flower seeds; it is wound with silk. 





BOUQUET IN RICE SHELL-WORK. 


This cut represents a small bouquet to be worn 
brooch-fashion in the bosom of. the dress; it is 
composed of shells and turquoise beads, and 
wound with light blue silk. The leaves are of 
shells, and gradually increase in size toward the 
end of it. 

The advantage of using silk instead of the fine 
silver wire for binding the stems, &c., is, that not 
only are all points and inequalities thus smoothed 
over, but, with ordinary care, the articles wear 
much longer—for even. if. the.small portions of 
silver wire left exposed do tarnish, they cannot 
mar the beauty of the whole, forming then so 
very trifling a’ portion of it, instead of the leading 
feature, as they do in “simple rice shell-work.” 

We said \just now that studs or buttons could 
be formed with shells; we will now explain how 
this may be done. 

Cut out a set of circular pieces of white cart- 
ridge-paper, or very thin card-board of the size 
it is wished the buttons should be; from the 
diameter of a crown-piece to that of a shilling 
is the ordinary scale. Have ready wired some 
middle-sized, and some small shells, and a pearl 
or colored bead the size of a pea for each button. 
With a good-sized pin perforate a circle of 
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holes, about a third of an inch in, all the way 


round, and pass the wire of a middle-sized shell’ 


through each, bending the shells down, so that 
they lie evenly round with their backs upward, 
and their points projecting just beyond the edge 
of the card-board. Without disturbing the wires 
on the wrong side, now make another circle of 
perforated holes, and put in another round of 
shells, bending them so as just to overlap the 
outer ones. Still leave the ends of wire, and 
pierce a third circle of holes, and into those put 
small shells, and bend them in like manner, to fit 
on the former rounds. Three circles will gene- 
rally be sufficient for a good-sized button. Pierce 
a hole in the centre, and put in the wired bead, 
which will fill up and complete the surface. 
Now carefully flatten down the wires at the 
back, and cover the back with silk, arranging 
any shells which may have become misplaced 
afterward, 

The floss silk may be obtained at any large 
Berlin wool shop; it is sold on small reels, of 
which from two to six or eight will be required, 
according to the quantity of work which has to 
be wound. 

The chenil is procurable at the same place; 
one knot goes a great way. It is the small wired 
chenil we use, not the fine embroidery chenil. 

The beads are sold at most fancy repositories. 
It is not the crystal glass, or the seed bead, which 
we use, but those French colored glass beads that 
have lately been so much worn. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary that they be only round; for 
there is a long, or rather, an oblong variety, 
which is very effective. 

The leaves and flower seeds may be bought at 
any artificial florist’s; but the best way is to 





obtain them from the makers, then they can be 
ordered of any color or pattern. 

There is a small pink pearly bivalve shell, one 
of the Venus tribe, that can be combined with 
the rice-shell with very good effect. These are 
to be obtained of most conchologists. They must 
be cleaned; but as they cannot, from their form 
and fragility, be rubbed dry, the moisture must 
be evaporated from them by gentle heat. A tiny 
hole must be pierced in each one with a strong 
but fine needle, by laying them on a soft cushion 
and then perforating each shell separatively. 
They must then be wired. A very graceful and 
elegant wreath may be made by forming flowers 
and leaves of rice-shells, and groups or flowers 
of these tiny rosy-hued shells, and winding all 
the stems with very delicate pink silk. 

A circular wreath of simple daisy flowers, like 
the third flower cut given in our last article, has 
a very chaste and graceful appearance; or these 
flowers may be combined with the wheat-ears 
with good effect. 

But we have said enough to open the path to 
our readers; and once entered therein they will 
find the work infinitely suggestive, and offering 
scope for every graceful and tasteful vagary. So 
we will only add a little word of advice—aim at 
lightness, not only of appearance, but of actual 
weight, and never crowd or load any ornament 
with too much work. The leading principle of 
artistic excellence in every department of art is, 
simplicity; and this may be attained by close and 
severe attention. The eye is most pleased when 
it can retain at a glance the chief points of 
attraction. 

In our third article we shall give instructions 
for making baskets, &c. 





TO EMELINE ON RECEIVING HER PICTURE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Sweer Emeline !—sweet Emeline! 
Thy pictured form I trace 

In every soft, expressive line, 
Replete with living grace; 

The high, fair brow and beaming eye, 
The darkly waving hair, 

Proclaim that woman’s loveliness 
In life-like tints are there! 

Those lips like sister rose-buds seem 
As wooing to be prest; 

The slender waist and smal! white hand 
With beauty are impressed; 





And worthy should the bosom be 
That beats with love for thine: 

A faithful heart alone should win 
The love of Emeline! 

Yet all the beauties of this flower, 
Tho’ charmingly combined, 

Are shadows to the sunny beams 
That light her radiant mind; 

And she hath whispered gentle words 
Of hope that she is mine: 

May guardian angels fold their wings 
Around my Emeline! 





WHERE WE NEED A SEWING SOCIETY. 


BY SMITH JONES, JR. 


Mrs. Jonzs is a pattern of economy. She is 
as charitable, too, as she is saving. She often 
says, dear creature, that if it was not for the 
union of these two qualities in her, she would, be 
unable to give as much as she wished, for ‘‘ with 
six children, and an extravagant husband,” as 
she pointedly remarks, ‘‘a woman must be very 
rich, or very thrifty, to have much to spare in 
benevolence.” 

It is for this reason that she is so fond of 
sewing societies. Others may give money, but 
she gives her time. Besides, these reunions 
afford a healthful relaxation from the onerous 
cares of a household. Indeed, she finds them 
so pleasant, and has so many arguments in their 
favor, that often I am tempted to wonder why 
Providence instituted the family relation at all. 
A grand, world-wide sewing eociety, in which all 
the sex might have participated eternally, it 
appears to me would have been a far wiser 
arrangement, if my wife and her friends are 
right. 

This winter she has been particularly enthu- 
siastic in behalf of her favorite charity. Early 
in the season, she pronounced, after inspecting 
the breast-bone of a goose, that the weather 
would be unusually severe: and she set about, 
accordingly, arranging for extra meetings of the 
Sewing Society, so as to make up an unusual 
supply of clothing to give away. In the ardor 
of her zeal, after the first snow in December, she 
joined a second Sewing Society, besides devoting 
one afternoon a week to begging materials from 
our richer neighbors. In this way the tender- 
hearted creature has managed, all winter, to 
indulge in charity about a third of her time 
without spending a cent. 

It is true that my own wardrobe has suffered 
& little in consequence. Last week, I could not 
find a pair of stockings in my drawer, which had 
not a hole in them. My overcoat has long had 
two of the principal buttons off, so that it is im- 
possible for me to keep warm in it. I lately 
missed my silver change, all at once, and, on 
investigation, found that my pocket was worn 
through. But these are trivial matters. Every 
body must suffer in some shape, or there is no 
merit in their charity: and so I flatter myself I 
thas share vicariously in my wife’s benevolence. 

Vor. XXV.—10 





The other day, on coming home at an earlier 
hour than usual, I found the servant, who had 
charge of the children, in quite a fright. Little 
Harry, a child still in petticoats, was ill, and with 
the croup. He had been getting rapidly worse, 
ever since dinner; and the poor woman had no 
experience of the disease. ‘‘Shure,” said she, 
“I’d have run after the misthress long ago, if 
I'd known where she was. But she’s gone out, 
she says, in search of poor little children, that 
have no warm clothes the day.” 

I looked at my suffering boy. To my surprise, 
I saw that his little arms were bare, for his apron 
was a thin summer one, with short-sleeves. I 
turned sternly to his nurse, and accusing her of 
carelessness, told her I did not wonder Harry 
had the croup, if she allowed him to go dressed 
in that way, during such bitter weather. ‘Holy 
Mother,” she said, lifting up her hands, ‘it’s 
not the fault of meself; for them same are the 
warmest aprons he has, shure; the blessed child,” 
she continued, kissing him, ‘he’s been blue with 
the cold this two months.” 

**You don’t mean to say,” I cried, ‘“‘that he 
has no better clothing ?” 

‘‘Indade I do,” she answered, vehemently, 
‘‘and I'll take my oath to it. Nor the other 
children ayther, for that matter. ‘Phe misthress 
hasn’t the time, yer honor knows, to make aprons 
for them, seeing that she has a ‘mission,’ as she 
says, for the distitute entirely.” 

I could not make up my mind, whether this 
was simplicity, or satire. But there was no time 
to speculate about it. The little sufferer was 
growing worse every moment. Fortunately, from 
having shared so long the care-taking of the chil- 
dren, I. knew pretty well what to do: and so, 
while I despatched the other servant for the 
doctor, I and the nurse began to sponge Harry’s 
chest and bathe his feet. Thank God! the child 
came around at last; his breathing grew more 
regular; and when the physician arrived, all 
danger was over. 

Mrs. Jones returned about dusk, by which 
time the invalid had sunk into a peaceful sleep, 
and was smiling sweetly in his dreams. She 
was quite affected, at first. But she soon re- 
buked herself for this weakness, saying that it 
was perhaps her very absence, since that absence 
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was in a good cause, which had saved the child’s 
life. For Mrs. Jones, being a bit of a theologian, 
says that there is retribution, as well for good as 
evil, in this world, even if not in the next. 

Yet, somehow, I am prejudiced enough to wish 
that she would stay more at home. But when I 
once expressed a desire to this effect, she said I 
wanted to make ‘“‘a law for her conscience,” and 





to degrade her into a mere household drudge, 
**Woman,” she added, “has a higher mission.” 

Perhaps she has. I own that I don’t know 
much about such abstruse questions. Only, if 
some Sewing Society would take pity on my poor 
children, I would receive it as a favor; for I 
know no place where a few warm garments are 
wanted worse. 





SERENADE. 





BY BEDWAERD 


D. HOWARD. 





On, lady, sleep not yet to-night, 
The stars are out above, 
And thy soft eyes more dearly bright, 
Should light the Heaven of love! 
I reck not if those distant orbs 
Shine sweetly on me now; 
There’s not a planet in the sky 
So near my heart as thou! 


Then listen, lady, while I sing, 
And touch my soft guitar; 
And let our souls together wing 
To Fancy’s realm afar, 
There thou shalt be my spirit bride, 
Queen of a world of bliss— 
Perchance thou'lt let the ties remain 
When we return to this! 





Oh, sleep not yet!—the hour is come 
When tender thoughts awake! 

My soul is trembling with their power, 
And waves of feeling break 

Each moment on th’ enchanted shore, 
Where blissful surges roll, 

And melt and gush in music o’er 
My warm enraptured soul. 


There’s a Heaven of beauty in my soul, 
Like that of a Summer night, 

And the starry sheen that suits it best 
Is thine eye’s bewitching light; 

Then let me gaze on its tender beam 
*Till its radianee is mine own, 

As the diamond still retains the gleam 
Of the sunlight on it thrown! 





RAIN DROPS. 





BY J. G. 


CHACE. 





Ir rains, it rains, the pattering rain, 

Comes down on mountain, wood and plain; 
It softens the earth with its gentle flow, 
And spreads, and murmurs in vales below. 


It gurgles along on the grey mountain sides, 
And on, and still onward it ripples and glides 

It dances in music ’midst forests of trees, 

And anon it is swept by the swift passing breeze. 





Yet onward it widens, and widens its way, 

From brooklet to streamlet, from river to bay; 

Till it welcomes the ocean and wafts on its waves, 
The treasures of kingdoms, their lords and their slaves. 


Hath the rain any father, ye sweet gems of dew? 
If the rain has no father, no father have you! 

Hath the dews any father, ye sweet drops of rain? 
If the dews have no father you lose what I gain! 





THE VALENTINE. 


I cave my love a Valentine, 
It was,a stolen kiss, 

Said she, with such a pretty pout, 
“T want no gift like this,” 


“Qh! ho!” T answered, “saucy one, 
The Valentine’s too plain. 

It did not cust enough, well then 
Just give it back again.” 


B. J. ¥. 

















THE BRIDAL. 


AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





Ours was a great family for festival days, and 
anniversaries. Christmas, New Year’s day, and 
Thanksgiving, were all kept; and no birth-day, 
wedding day, or holy-day of any kind, was allowed 
to escape without notice. 

What gay rogues we were, I and my brothers 
and sisters—how glad of an excuse for a frolic! 

Accordingly one merry Christmas day had been 
celebrated with all due festivities—with romps, 
and games, and presents. Toward nightfall, when 
we were all beginning to be tired of so much noise 
and gaiety, my sister Sophy suddenly exclaimed, 

“Let us go to aunt Julia’s room, and sit by her 
wood fire.” 

“No,” said I, “‘you forget—this is aunt Julia’s 
day for dressing up in her funny old white dress, 
and mamma will not have her disturbed. Beside 
I am always afraid of her on this night.” 

“Afraid,” cried brother Fred, ‘‘who’s afraid 
of an old silk gown? Come on, all of you, I’ll 
lead the way!” and up stairs to aunt Julia’s room 
he stalked, and Sophy, Charles, little Lucy, and I, 
timidly followed him. Fred knocked, but hearing 
no reply, boldly turned the latch and walked in; 
the rest of us crept on tip-toe over the threshold 
after him. But none of us presumed to stir a 
step farther—we were struck by what we saw. 

By her bedside knelt our aunt Julia’s tall and 
slender figure, looking ghost-like in a long white 
satin robe, made in a strange ancient fashion. It 
was a garment of rich fabric, and with its short 
waist, and sleeves, seemed such as would have 
befitted some young bride of by-gone times; but 
it looked strangely out of place on the form of 
our pale, sad aunt, whose usual, and familiar 
dress almost resembled a widow’s weeds. A neck- 
lace, and bracelets of pearls encircled a neck and 
arms whose faultless form, and still lingering 
beauty, betrayed what must have been their love- 
liness in the days of youth. 

The noise of our coming caused her to rise 
from her kneeling posture, and, turning, she re- 
vealed to us a face bathed in tears, The deep 
sorrow of her countenance awed and impressed 
us; we turned with one accord to leave the room, 
but she held out her hand to us, saying, 

‘Come in, children; you have never feared or 
shunned me, and shall not, even on this day. 








Come in, and sit by my fire; your gay company 
will cheer me.” 

‘Dear aunt Julia,” cried little Lucy, springing 
into her arms, “‘why are you so sad? and why do 
you always wear that queer frock on Christmas 
day D ted 

Aunt Julia hid her face in her hands for a 
moment, and then, raising her head, said gently, 

‘¢Would you like to know why, children?” 

We replied by an eager assent. 

Aunt Julia seated herself in her low arm-chair 
by the fire-side, and, taking little Lucy in her 
lap, made us sit down quietly near her, and then, 
after a pause, began. 

“It is a very sad story I am going to tell you, 
children; did I not know that I am about to leave 
you soon, I would not cloud your gay Christmas, 
but delay telling you my mournful history till 
your older hearts could better bear to hear of 
grief and suffering. Yet after all, sorrows fall 
lighter on young hearts, and leave less trace there 
than on older ones; and, I wish to know that you 
understand me before I die, that I may be sure 
you will sometimes think with pitying love of 
yur poor aunt Julia when she is gone. 

‘*Your mother and myself were the only chil- 
dren of a clergyman whe resided in the country 
near Philadelphia. Our mother died early, but 
our childhood passed in unclouded happiness. 
Our father bestowed the utmost pains on our edu- 
cation; we both excelled in many pleasing accom- 
plishments, and as we grew older, we gradually 
drew round us a delightful circle of friends. I 
was the youngest, but at eighteen I had already 
found many admirers; nor were flatterers wanting 
to tell me of my personal advantages. 

“About that time a young gentleman from 
England called at our house, having letters to my 
father. He wasa young man of fortune, who had 
come to the United States, not on a flying trip, 
but with the intention of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with our country, by a residence of 
some years init. At the time I first saw him he 
was residing in Philadelphia; but finding himself 
cordially welcomed to our happy home whenever 
he came, his visits became very frequent, and 
much of his time was spent with us. 

‘*He was possessed of great monly Jyenty. and 
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though very young, being not more than twenty- 
two, his cultured mind was older than his years. 
As he gravely conversed with my father, of Euro- 
pean politics, or American institutions, I sat 
apart and listened. I wondered at the knowledge 
and depth of thought the young politician dis- 
played. I glowed with his eloquence—lI revelled 
in his wit. Day by day I understood better the 
deep hidden enthusiasm of his reserved nature— 
his earnest longings for freedom—for truth—for 
goodness. In short, ere I had reason to believe he 
had cast a thought on me, I had penetrated into 
his most secret feelings—his innermost heart; 
understood—revered—admired—loved him. 

“T could not disguise my feelings from myself 
—I fancy no woman who really loves can, (spite 
of what novels say to the contrary)—but I was 
ashamed, and mortified at my discovery, and re- 
solved no human being should ever guess it. 
With stern self-discipline I forbade myself the 
pleasure of his converse; and as often as possible 
made excuses to absent myself from the room 
during his visits. 

“One afternoon, having, in pursuance of my 
new line of conduct, left him alone with my father, 
I found myself unable to command the nervous 
restlessness I felt while in the house, and strolling 
forth, I took my way toward a favorite little 
brookside corner which I loved. On reaching it, 
tempted to self-indulgence by the perfect soli- 
tude of the scene, I threw myself on the mossy 
ground and wept bitterly—it was so very hard 
for me to obey my own mandates. 

“T know not how long I had thus remained ab- 
sorbed in my grief, when I was aroused by a step 
close beside me. I looked up hurriedly, and saw 
Clarence standing with folded arms before me. 
His attitude was stern, but the expression on his 
features I dared not interpret. 

“Confused and agitated, I turned my face from 
his earnest gaze. I feared lest he should read 
my soul—ah! he had already done so. 

“The next moments were the happiest of my 
life. 

“To you, children as you are, it would be vain, 
to speak of the blissful emotions, which filled my 
soul, when I heard from the noble being I had so 
hopelessly loved, that his heart had long been 
mine—that in silence—for his proud and reserved 
nature ever concealed its deepest feelings—he had 
observed me, weighed my qualities, and finding 
in me all his heart required, he had yielded me, 
as he said, ‘the deepest and strongest love man 
ever gave to woman.’ He told me, too, that ere 
joining me that blessed afternoon, he had already 
spoken to my father and won his consent to sue 
for his daughter’s hand. 





‘Oh, how happy I was—how happy I was— 
why could not those blissful days last? Why was 
I doomed to encounter that terrible hour ?—this 
gloomy future ?” 

Poor aunt Julia paused, and her tears fell like 
rain on her white satin gown, and on the little 
steeping Lucy’s golden hair. We wept, too, and 
préssed close to our gentle, sorrowing aunt; she 
resumed— 

“Our engagement was a short one, for Clarence 
had received letters requiring his return to Eng- 
land, and he demanded the right to take me with 
him. It was the last of October when he first 
spoke to me of love—Christmas day was appointed 
for our marriage. My preparations were neces- 
sarily hurried, but they were completed, and the 
wedding day arrived. 

“«My dear father was to perform the ceremony, 
and my sister was to be my bride’s-maid ; our little 
parlors were gaily decked with flowers; the guests 
were assembled, all was ready, but Clarence had 
not come. : 

“T had not seen him the day before, as was 
usual; but supposing that some important busi- 
ness connected with his speedy departure for 
Europe had detained him in the eity, I felt no 
anxiety. 

“The bridal hour ‘arrived; the guests waited 
below; I sat in my room, robed as you see me 
now, (these pearls were his gift for the occasion) 
but Clarence did not come. A visible consterna- 
tion was beginning to be apparent on the faces 
of all around me. I never thought for a mo- 
ment to doubt my Clarence—thank God, I never 
doubted him—but I felt that something was 
wrong; @ dread of some terrible calamity op- 
pressed me, and I was nearly fainting, when a 
sudden sharp ring of the door bell aroused me. 

‘<<Tf that is a messenger, bring him here at 
once,’ I said. 

‘In a moment more, a physician from the city 
stood before me—in another, my impetuous ques- 
tions had wrested the whole truth from him. 

“Clarence had been attacked the day before 
by a violent malignant fever, caught probably on 
the wharf, whither he had been several times to 
make arrangements for our voyage. He was now 
dangerously, almost hopelessly ill. 

‘‘Without a word or an mstant’s delay, I flew 
down stairs, and stepped into the carriage which 
waited at the door; the doctor followed. A half 
an hour of intolerable agony brought me to Cla- 
rence’s apartment. 

‘*T flew to his bedside—I took him im my arms, 
I laid his fevered head on my bosom, and then 
for the first time I wept. 

‘‘He knew me, my poor Clarence, and I saw 
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his eyes rest on my bridal garments, but he could 
not speak. At first I was brave and hopeful— 
alas! in a few hours more I was, or seemed, brave 
still, but hopeless. 

‘Let me pass over those moments of despair- 
ing misery; enough that ere night I held in my 
arms the lifeless form of him I had more than 
loved—adored. 

“A moment before he died, recovering his 
voice and consciousness, he took my hand, and 
with his last strength placed this ring on my 
finger, saying, $ 

““« My wife—our wedding day—be true to me— 
I should have been 80 to you—we shall meet——’ 

“It was over; but ® merciful unconsciousness 
which féll upon me, veiled my sorrow from me } 
during the severe illness with which I was 
attacked, When I began to recover my memory’ 
with recoveritig health, a dangerous. fainting fit 
followed ea¢h successful effort to recall 
dreadful past,.. My intellect gave way under 
sufferings, and for several years I cabin onal 
of a lungtic asylum, 

“Timé, however, restored me to sanity, and 
partial health. My sister, your dear mother, | 
having meanwhile married happily, took. me into: 
_ her peaceful home, and by her tender love and 
care sought to impart strength and calmness to 
my troubled spirit. Her gentle ministrations 
have in part sneoseded, but no art has ever 
sufficed to remove the deep sadness which then 
settled on my soul. My health, as you know, 
has ever been delicate, but death has been long 
in coming to restore me what I lost. Yet during 
all these long years that I have waited, I have 
been his true and faithful wife; yes, that death- 
bed was our bridal; I wedded him there, not for 
life, but death—not for this world, but the next.” 

Again aunt Julia paused, she seemed absorbed 
in thought—a beautiful enthusiasm glowed on 
her face; her eyes had a strange look of inspira- 
tion in them, such as we had never seen before. 
Her cheeks, usually so pale, were flushed with a 
brilliant color; she seemed to have recalled her 
youth and beauty by that recital of the past. 

After a short time she broke from her reverie, 
and again spoke— 

“Dear children, my story is done. It has cost 
me some pain to tell it, but I am rewarded by 
knowing, that heneeforth you will better under- 





said, solemnly ; 


stand your poor aunt Julia, and her queer ways, 
at which you have, perhaps, sometimes laughed. 
You know now, why, ever on this sad anniver- 
sary, I dedicate the day to prayers and tears— 
assume my wedding robes, renew my wedding 
vows, and consecrate myself anew to him.” 

We crowded weeping round our beloved aunt 
as her voice ceased; we embraced and tried to 
comfort her. She seemed greatly moved and 
excited; her breathing was short, and her color 
went and came. Suddenlyshe prossed her hand 
on her heart, as though she felt a spasm there, 
and she motioned us to remove little Lucy. 

As we did so, she rose from her chair, and 
stood erect to her full, noble height, 

“God. bless 700, my beloved children,” she 
‘*rejoice with me when I tell you 
my time is nearly come—yés, nearer than I 
theight.” 
 Sheyturned her face upward-—her eyes were 
raised and fixed; her whole- countenance and 
figure ‘Gnd’ a look pretertatural, almost sublime. 

children gazed at her awe-struck, wondering 
t she was about to do. 

| Suddenly she stretehed her arms upward, 
saying ipa thrilling voice of joy, 

«At lnst—husband—aet last—our wedding day 
has. come.” 

Her eyes closed, and she would have fallen 
backward had not my brother Fred and I caught 
her in our arms. Greatly alarmed, we called for 
help, and pressed round her seeking to revive 
her, It was long ere we could believe that our 
dear aunt Julia had indeed left us forever. 

Great was the sorrow and consternation in our 
house that Christmas night. And children though 
we were, we mourned more deeply to think that 
the tender and noble heart which had now ceased 
to beat, had never till that night been fully ap- 
preciated. Oh, if we could but have recalled her 
long enough to show her how much love and re- 
verence we felt for one whose sorrows had been 
so deep—whose fidelity so unswerving. Alas! 
for the vanity of such wishes! 

Our mother, with tender sympathy, which made 
her divine what would have been aunt Julia’s 
wishes, caused her to be arrayed for the grave in 
those same bridal robes—her wedding ring unre- 
moved from her finger, and Iaid her beside him 
to whom she had been so constant ever. 





SUNSET. 


“Cour here and see this sunset, Potts, Although 
‘tis Christmas day, 


I never saw a finer—no, a little more this way. 
; 


Look at those lovely purple streaks, mix’d with the 
red and gold!” 


} “Parple! no wonder, Mrs. Potts: they’re purple with 


the cold!” 








OUR WORK TABLE. 
MOUSQUETAIRE CUFF IN MUSLIN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 








Marteriats.—French muslin, and Messrs. W. 
Evans & Co.’s Royal Embroidery Cotton, No. 60. 

This is one of the patterns for a Mousquetaire 
sleeve, which is worn, more than any other style, 
in morning dress. The sleeve itself is a full, 
plain bishop, with a narrow band at the wrist, 
and to this the cuff is attached. It falls back 
over the arm. It is particularly becoming to a 
small hand, besides being both more elegant, and 
more suitable for morning wear than the man- 
darin and pagoda sleeves, which leave the entire 
arm, up to the elbow, unprotected. 





The design must be enlarged to’ the size re- 
quired, exactly to fit the wrist. It should be 
fastened by double gold buttons. 

It is worked almost entirely in raised button- 
hole stitch, the centre of the flowers; and the 
clusters of eyelet-holes only being pierced with 
a stiletto... The holes in the border are pierced, 
and ;worked round in button-hole stitch. The 
flowers in satin-stitch. 

Our readers will, we think, be pleased with the 
novel and beautiful design which is now sub- 
mitted to their appreciation. 





MEDALLION CHEMISETTE AND COLLAR. 


[SBR ILLUSTRATIONS IN FRONT OF THE NUMBER. ] 


Mareriats,—-French muslin, with Messrs, 
Evans & Co.’s Royal, Embroidery Cotton, Nos. 
40 and 60. 

We have selected this design, because being 
able to give one perfect pattern, from which the 
whole can. be drawn, it will be found particularly 
useful to those of our correspondents who are 
too far from large towns to,have many facilities 
for obtaining novelties. 
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The medallion style (of which this is a speci- 
men) is just now extremely fashionable in Paris, 
and is worked in two ways, suitable either for 
the novice or the practised needlewoman. The 
medallion itself is always of rather a solid, heavy 
character, the sprig within being in satin-stitcb 
instead of broderie; but the Spaces between the 
medallions, both in the chemisette and the collar, 
are either left of the plain muslin, or worked in 
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bars, with the muslin between them cut away. 
The former effect will be seen in our engraving. 
The latter has the appearance of Irish guipure, 
the ground looking like that of some of our speci- 
mens of point lace. 

The present design can be worked in either 
manner. 

In order to draw the pattern, first cut out the 
collar and front of the habit-shirt in muslin; 
(leaving ample margins) then, in the latter, mark 
with a pencil the portion you wish worked. Cut 
out a piece of tracing-paper the size of the collar 
end of the embroidered part of the habit-shirt, 
and copy off the full-sized medallion, which we 
give, on @ separate ‘piece. Lay this under the 
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shift the pattern for the neck, and so on till all 
are completed. The collar is to be drawn in the 
same way, beginning with the centre. 

From the pattern thus prepared, any number 
of collars may be traced on the muslin with « 
taper brush or soft quill, dipped, in a solution of 
indigo and gum water. 

The outer circle of holes in the medallion is 
done in button-hole stitch, with No. 40 cotton; 
the inner. ones are simply sewed over with the 
same, The petals and stem of the flower in 
satin-stitch, with No,.60; the eyelet-holes with 
the same cotton, overcast, The ‘seallop is in 
graduated overcast stitch, with No. 40.. Shonid 
the ground between the medallions be barred, 


tracing-paper, to draw the centre of the five } the bars must be done in the irregular way scen 


medallions round the neck. When this is traced, 


in mousquetaire collars 
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BY H. J. BBYERLE, M. D. 





A vineg-presser, while dying, said, 

To his dear children round his bed, 

“ A treasure in our vine-yard lies ;” 
“Where? where?” cried all, with great surprise. 
“Go dig,” the failing man replied, 

And turning on his bed, he died. 

Searce was the father under ground 

Till pick-axe, hoe, and spade were found, 
And all commeneéd to scratch the field 

In search of treasures there concealed. 
They drew the hoe transverse and straight, 
Turned ev'ry stone on the estate; 





Each clod of earth a blow received, 
And then the soil. was nicely sieved. 
But, lo! the gold could not be found, 
And all with disappointment frewreid. 
But when the ing fall appeared, 
The wond’rous mystery was cleared: 
For ev'ry vine bore three times more 
Than ever it produced before! 

The heirs suspected now the trick : 
Again they used the hoe and pick, 
And, see! could they believe their eyes? 
Just as they dug, the erops would rise! 
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Tue Autumn is passing away, Lilly, 
And the Winter will soon be here, 

And the leaves that now are green, Lilly, 
Will then be brown and sere, 


’Tis thus with our Autumn of life, Lilly, 
It is slowly passing away, 

And the Winter of life will come, Lilly, 
With its slow and sure. decay. 


The flowers will fade and die, Lilly, 
The birds seek a sunnier clime, 





And all will be sad and dreary, Lilly, 
In the cheerless Winter time. 


But our Winter of life need not, Lilly, 
Be to us,so cheerless and drear, 

In the loved of our hearts and homes, Lilly, 
Our “Winter days” will cheer. , 


Then improve the Autumn of" fife, Lilly, 
And when the Winter shall céthe, 

No murmur will break frot ty Tips, Yilly, 
If thy Father calls thee Home.” °” , 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Waar Ws Inrenv To Do,—Our January number 
is conceded, on all hands, to have been the most 
beautiful number, issued for that month, by any 
Magazine, no matter what its price. We announced 
beforehand that it would be so, and though the 
gauntlet was thus thrown down, and our cotempora- 
ries did their best, we gained the victory neverthe- 
less. That number is a standing monument of what 
“Peterson” could do, and would do every month, if 
his was a three dollar, instead of a two dollar Maga- 
zine. 

Yet, even at two dollars, we intend to give the 
really cheapest Magazine in the country. Each 
number for 1854 will contain one of our superb 
mezzotints, or line engravings, and occasionally two; 
besides a colored fashion-plate, and a4 dozen or two 
wood engravings. The number of pages will be much 
greater than last year; in all, at least eight hundred, 
as we advertised in our Prospectus, in the December 
number. In the January number, we gave, according 
toustom, thirty-two pages extra. Formerly these 
hundred page numbers used to be double numbers; 
but we cannot call them such any longer, as we have 


£0 greatly increased our reading matter. Should our 
subscribers ever come to prefer more pages, at the 
sacrifice of the colored steel fashion-plates, we will 
undertake to give them a hundred pages monthly; 
for each of these steel fashion-plates, as we get them 
up at least, cost a much as thirty pages of literary 


matter. This we wish the public to bear in mind. 
Ours is the only Magazine that gives these costly 
plates regularly, and not merely in January and 
December. 

In a word, those who subscribe for this Magazine 
are sure to obtain six several things. let. Tho 
most original of all the illustrated Magazines. 2nd. 
The only one that gives colored steel engravings for 
fashion-plates. 3rd. The most beautiful mezzotints 
that taste and artistic skill cam furnish. 4th. Hight 
hundred pages of literary matter yearly. 5th. From 
two hundred to three hundred illustrations in wood. 
6th. The greatest variety of patterns in crotchet, 
embroidery, netting, &c., the present number being 
below the average in this respect. 

Now, fair readers, do your best to persuade your 
friends to subscribe, as, the more we get, the better 
will be the Magazine. Send us enough names, and 
we will even exceed our promises. We want that 
bundred thousand. 

Keerme Promisns.—We have always made it a 
point to equal, and if possible exceed, the, promises 
made in our Prospectus. . To this fact, more than to 
apy a" attribute the steady annual increase 
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in our subscription list, while other Magazines wore 
“going up like rockets to come down like sticks.” 
The public and press know this. ‘The Shippensburg 
(Pa.) News says of us:—“This publisher always 
goes ahead of what he says he will do.” ‘The North 
Carolina Whig remarks of us:—‘ We like to note the 
gradual improvement of our periodicals, and espe- 
cially when it is done quietly, without the everlasting 
din of noise, brag, and fustian, which some publishers 
find necessary to employ in vending their wares.” 
The Morris (Illinois) Gazette notices us as follows:— 
“Peterson promised to make his Magazine, for 1854, 
second to none in this country, and he has been as 
good as his promise. We regard it as the Magazine 
of the age. The number before us contains several 
beautiful and splendid steel and mezzotint engrav- 
ings; and the fashion-plate far excels anything of 
the kind we have ever seen. Every lady should 
have this book.” We quete these as samples of 
scores of similar notices, and in justice to ourself. 
Meantime, we thank editors for their handsome treat- 
ment, and promise to spend our time for 1854 in 
making a good Magazine, instead of “blowing our 
own trumpet” amid an uproar of “noise; brag and 
fustian.” 

Postmasters AND Postace.—We hear frequen 
complaints that country postmasters refuse to make 
the fifty per cent deduction, when the postage. for 
three months is offered in advance. They say, we 
understand, that the postage, in such cases, should 
be paid at the office where the Magazines are mailed. 
To set this matter at rest, we quote the following 
from the New York Brother Jonathan, which paper 
took the trouble to write to Washington on the sub- 
ject. “It is absurd,” says the Jonathan, “for country 
postmasters to transect their business by the first 
version of the New Postage Law, which requires 
postage to be pre-paid at the place of mailing, in 
order to have'the benefit of the fifty per cent reduc- 
tion. By an after amendment, Congress altered the 
law so that pre-payment could be made either at the 
place of mailing or by the subscribers themselves. 
The postmaster at New York refuses to receive ad- 
vance payment for papers sent by publishers, ou the 
ground that subseribers can receive them at the same 
rates. When will this law be well understood by 
country postmasters?” 

Tas Onty Reiss Fasaioxs.—We find, in the 
January number of a cotemporary, a fashion for 
eloaks identical with one we published in “ Peterson” 
for September, 1853. These sort of things are con- 
tinually occurring, Are wo: wrong, therefure, in 
claiming to give the latest fasbions, as well as the 
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most beautiful fashion-plates? Yet the cotempora- 
ries, whom we are continually beating, continue to 
advertise their six-months-old engravings as just from 
Paris. 

Exvtexn Lovuiss CuHanpier.—This gifted young 
authoress is preparing a volume of tales and sketches, 
to be issued in the spring from the press of Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. The book will be much 
sought after, or we have over-rated the ability of our 
contributor. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Priest and the Huguenot. From the French of 
E. Bungener. 2 vole. Boston: Gould’ d& Uincoln—In 
these fascinating volumes, we have, perhaps, the best 
picture of French society a century ago, especially in 
its religious aspects, which has ever been put into a 
popular form. The work, indeed, has all the vivacity 
of Dumas combined with the accuracy of authentic 
history. In character painting particularly it ex- 
cels. The Encyclopmdists, the King, Madame Pom- 
padour, the Duke of Richelieu, and other prominent 
personages, who figure in the narrative, stand out in 
such bold relief that we appear almost te hear them 
talk and see their very gestures. No novel could be 
more interesting, nor any chronicle more reliable. A 
somewhat similar work, from the same pen, “The 
Preacher and the King,” was noticed in these pages 
a few months ago. As this describes the age of 
Louis the Fifteenth, that depicted the times of Louis 
Quartorze: and the two form parts of a series, of 
which Gould & Lincoln design to reprint the whole; 
two being yet to come, one of which is devoted to the 
period of the Regent Orleans, and the other to that 
of the first French Revolution. We have few books 
in our library which we prize more than this series, so 
far as it has come out: and we shall, therefore, await 
the future volumes with impatience. “The Priest 
and the Huguenot” is neatly printed and bound. 

Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by 
Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. 1vol. Boston: Ticknor, 
Read & Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This 
valuable work was written about sixty years ago, by 
Dr, Hufeland, a German physician. It long since 
became a standard book on the subject which it dis- 
courses, no other, indeed, embodying near so many 
trustworthy hints as to the best means of prolonging 
life. The present is a particularly elegant transla- 
tion of the. original, and is issued in the neat style 
in which Ticknor & Co., publish all their books, 
The inducement to purchase is, therefore, unusually 
great. We consider it a work that every family 
should have. Mothers, and women generally, may 
derive especial advantage from its perusal. 

Alice Seymour. By Mre. Gray. 1 vol. Phiiada: 
T. B. Peterson.—Few authors are so deservedly popu- 
lar as Mrs. Gray, and this. new fiction is one of her 
very best. The publisher issues it in a eheap, but 
Beat style. 





Passion-Flowers. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & 
Fields.—This yolume comes before us anonymously, 
But we should have read it in vain, if we had not 
been impressed with the conviction, that the writer, 
thus unheralded, is, or perhaps was, one of unusual 
powers. That she is a wife, and mother, and destined 
to an early grave, the volume reveals, There are 
whole pages which read as if written in the very 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. But who the author 
is we haye no information, Yet tho artistic handling 
displayed in many of the poems, the rare: mastery, 
over rythm, the earnest tone, the nervous language, 
and the nobl of soul tantly revealed, awaken 
a natural curiosity on this subject. If, however, as 
we suspect from the title, the writer is no more; if, 
indeed, these Flowers of her genius haye been made 
holy by the Passion of her death; then neither the 
world, nor we, will, perhaps, ever hear her name. 
Yet it is one that, under other circumstances, would 
have risen in American literature. Such poems as 
“Rome,” “From Newport to Rome,” “Heloise and 
Abelard,” and “Pentecost,” are not often written. 
They elevate their author far above the sentimental 
versifiers of the day. One cannot but say to himself, 
in laying down this volume, “alas! here is « great 
heart, a true woman’s heart, gone to rest.” 


Hot Corn: Life Scenes in New York Illustrated, 
By Solon Robinson. 1 vol. New York: Dewitt & 
Davenport.—Such of our readers as have met with 
the affecting story of “Little Katy,” originally pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, will need no further 
inducement to purchase this volume, than the know- 
ledge of its being by the same author. The story of 
“Little Katy,” indeed, was but an episode in a more 
extended tale, the whole of which we have in these 
pages. Mr. Robinson has long been familiar with 
the pauper classes of New York, as well as with the 
haunts of misery and vice in which the destitute and 
inebriated harbor in that great city: and in this 
volume he has described them with a fidelity only 
equalled by its power, and with a power only sur- 
passed by its pathos. Few more absorbing books, per- 
haps, have ever been issued from the press. Every 
one who has a heart to sympathize with misery, 
should possess himself, or herself of this work. 
Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport have issued the volume 
in excellent style, and with numerous illustrations. 


The American Family Robinson, By D. N. Belisle, 
1 vol, Philada: Willis P. Hazard.—A charming 
narrative for the young is this elegant volume. ‘The 
author has supposed a family to be lost in the great 
desert of the West, and following out this idea, he 
entertains his readers with a series of adventures, 
told with that skilful minuteness of detail which has 
rendered “Robinson Crusoe” world-famous. The 
style is simple, but forcible, good old Saxon words 
predominating: it is just the style, in fact, for a book 
of this character. The volume is prettily illustrated 
with numerous steel engravings. We congratulate 
author and publisher alike; for the work, unques- 
tionably, will have a great run. 
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Little Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends, By the 
author of “Fern Leaves.” 1 vol. Auburn: Derby 
& Miller. Philada: T. B. Peterson. As its name 
implies, this is a book for juveniles. “Fanny Fern” 
has become a name in American light literature, so 
that the volume needs no guarantee of its merit from 
us. In all that this writer publishes, there is a raci- 
ness of style, which places her far ahead of most of 
her cotemporaries. We cordially recommend this 
little work to parents, as certain to be both interest- 
ing and instructive to children. 

“ My Two Sisters: A Sketch From Memory. By 
Emily Judson. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read & 
Fields. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A neat little 
volume, containing two biographies by Mrs, Judson, 
told in a style at once beautiful and pathetic. We 
commend it particularly to our female readers. 

The Testimony of the Poets. 1 vol. Boston: B. B, 
Mussey & Co, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A beauti- 
fully printed volume, containing selections on reli- 
gious themes, from British and American poets, 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Necesstry or Exercise anp Fresno Arr.—We 
have no doubt that a large proportion of the delicate 
females, with which our cities especially are filled, 
owe their ill-health to a neglect of exercise and fresh 
air. Take the daughter of a family in good circum- 
stances. From her very infancy she is guarded as if 
the least breath of air would injure her, never going 
out without being wrapped up to the chin, and often 
being sent to school even in a carriage. Her natural 
instinct to exercise is restrained as a vulgarity; she 
is called a tom-boy, a romp, and a dozen other con- 
temptuous names: and thus, at last, she is drilled into 
a mere social machine, finally losing even the spirits 
to wish to take active exercise. Her days are spent 
in learning enormous lessons, or in practising crotchet 
work or embroidery, varied with an occasional chil- 
dren’s party, where she is allowed whatever she pleases, 
and to dance herself into a fever. When she leaves 
school her existence becomes even more monotonous. 
Perhaps, if it is winter, and the family keeps no car- 
riage, she is weeks without being out of the house; 
and in the house she does nothing but dawdle over a 
novel, stitch at a bit of fancy work, or sit over the 
register of the furnace. If her father keeps a car- 
riage, she may ride out occasionally ; but she is always 
furred to the throat; and so things are no better. In 
a word, she is a hot-house plant, forced, like it, to a 
premature development; and like it deemed, in con- 
sequence, to a premature and unnatural decay. 

Surely, if there is a reform in social life needed, in 
one particular more than another, it is required in the 
education of our daughters, and in the life we allow 
them to lead afterward. They are dying, by hun- 
dreds, for want of fresh air; and yet we take almost 
no note of the fact. When the English prisoners 
perished, in the Black Hole in Calcutta, from the foul 
atmosphere they were compelled to breathe, the whole 





civilized world cried out with indignation at the per- 
petrators of the dead; and though nearly a century 
has since elapsed, the story is still never told without 
exciting horror. But we permit our daughters, and 
to a certain extent our wives also, to die, by slow de- 
grees, equally for want of pure air. In fact, where 
the Black Hole of Calcutta stified its hundreds, the 
close rooms inhabited by American females slay their 
thousands, 





FIRE-SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Saapow Burr,—Hang a sheet across one end of 
the room, and place a table with a lighted candle 
upon it about a yard behind the sereen. Choose 
“buff” from the party, and place him in front of the 
screen, with his face toward it; then let each of the 
party pass between the table and tke screen in any 
way they please, such as on tip-toe, or on their knees; 
and, as the shadows of each will be disguised by their 
gestures, “buff” must endeavor to name each person 
as they pass behind the screen; and, if he is success- 
ful, the person first named correctly becomes “buff,” 
and the game commences again. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Alabaster Ornaments,—Let the fumes of 
chlorine be applied a short time, and afterward being 
bleached in the sun, and then sprinkled over with a 
diluted solution of chlorinated soda, commonly called 
chloride of soda. Care must be taken not to expose 
the alabaster too long to the action of the chlorine, 
or its color will be injured, and we need scarcely add 
that care must also be taken by the person superin- 
tending the process not to inhale the fumes. 

Celery Sauce for Boiled Fowl or Turkey.—Take the 
inside leaves of two or three heads of celery, wash 
well, and cut across into slices about a quarter of an 
inch thick, and boil them for five minutes and drain 
off the water. Beat up a teacupful of cream, two tea- 
spoonfuls of flour, and two ounces of butter; as soon 
as this is warm put in the celery, and keep it well 
stirred over the fire for ten or twelve minutes. 

To Clean White Satin.—If the white satin is not 
too much soiled its brightness may be restored by 
strewing on it some French chalk in very fine powder, 
and then brushing it off with a hard brush. Repeat 
the process if once is not sufficient. 

Lemon Brandy for flavoring Sweet Dishes.—Fill 
any sized bottle lightly with the very thin rinds of 
lemons, and cover them with good brandy; let them 
remain three weeks, then strain off the spirit, and 
keep it well corked for use. 

To Restore Feathers—A feather damaged by 
crumpling may be restored by immersing it in hot 
water, and then shaking and drying it with care 
before a fire. 

A Simple Remedy against Asthma is to heat common 
salt in a frying-pan, quite hot, then put it in a flannel 
on the breast during the frosty weather. 
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Amandine for Chapped Hands,—Instead of soap 
use oatmeal, and after each washing take a little dry 
oatmel and rub on the hands so as to absorb the 
moisture. A little honey is also useful. The common 
yellow soap should never be used, as it has turpentine 
in it, which roughens the skin. 

Pain de Pomme,—Boil a dozen dumpling apples 
till they are soft; peel and core them, break them up, 
and foree the pulp through a coarse sieve; mix this 
with twice its weight of dough; make the whole into 
small loaves, and bake in a slow oven. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fie. 1—A Warxine Dress or Fawn coLoRED 
Sirs, the skirt woven with wreaths around it a dis- 
position, Corsage (not seen in the plate) plain and 
high; sleeves nearly tight to the arm, with a deep 
cuff turned up. Cloak of black velvet, with a hood, 
and trimmed with sable fur. Bonnet of currant 
colored velvet and black lace, and trimmed on each 
side with large flowers without foliage. The inside 
of the bonnet is lined with satin, and has white full- 
blown roses as a face trimming, with white satin 
strings. 

Fig. u.—A Diener Dress orn A Demi-Toret FoR 
Evening, of rich dove colored silk, having two skirts, 
each of which is edged with a satin ribbon, matching 
the color of the silk exactly, and put on the edge in 
puffs. Corsage nearly high behind, and opening very 
low in front. The corsage is trimmed to match the 
skirt, and has around the neck a very rich row of 
Brussels lace. Sleeves demi-long, not very wide, and 
trimmed around the edge and up the back of the arm 
as far as the elbow with satin ribbon, like the cor- 
sage, and with bows of ribbon from the elbow up to 
the shoulder, and also on the inside of the arm. 
Head-dress of Brussels lace and small white ostrich 
feathers. 

Fie. ut.—Tae Express.—The material of this 
graceful cloak is of rich mulberry colored velvet. 
The body falling straight and plain from beneath 
the cape, and edged with three rows of piping. The 
cape is large, folding at the arms, and of a favorite 
mantilla form, deep behind, and slightly pointed and 
rounded in front. The collar is small, square. in 
front, and slightly pointed behind, The cape is em- 
broidered in a beautiful vine of roses, grape leaves, 
and tendrils entwined together. The grape leaves 
are half silk embroidery, the remainder of lace stitch, 
which gives a blended richness, and grace, unique 
and beautiful. A fringe half twisted, fifteen inches 
long, surrounds the cape, falling almost to the bottom 
of the garment. 

Fig, 1v.—Bowwet L’Iuprrarrice.—A front view. 
This is so called from having been originally made 
for the Empress of the French. It is made on a 
foundation of groseille colored silk, covered with black 
lace, and the trimming is composed of straw, black 
velvet, and black lace edging, The rows of trimming 
are composed of double vandykes formed of velvet, 
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edged with straw and narrow black. lace. The rows 
of this trimming pass round the front of the bonnet 
on the outside, and two other rows are disposed 
across the crown. At each side are two small tufts 
of feathers, groseille and black. The under-trim- 
ming consists of a small wreath of white flowers, 
which pass across the forehead, and terminates on 
each side in small bows and ends of ribbon. A ruche 
of blonde at each side. 

Fig. v.—Bonne? L’Iupsrarrics.—A back view 
of the bonnet just described. 

Fig. vi.—Youne@ Lapy’s Dress.—Dress of green 
silk, the skirt trimmed with five flounces scalloped at 
the edges, and the scalloping finished with silk of the 
same color as the dress, or of a tint harmonizing with 
it. Bonnet of pink satin, trimmed with bands of 
black velvet. On one side of the bonnet a bow with 
flowing ends, composed of pink satin and black velvet 
ribbon, A small round cloak of black silk, trimmed 
either with black plush or feather trimming. White 
cambric troussers edged with needlework. Grey cash- 
mere boots, tipped with black leather. 

Fie. vu.—Costume For A Litre Boy RETWEEN 
SEVEN AND EIGHT YEARS oF Acr.—Small caraco 
jacket of black velvet, edged with broad silk braid. 
The sleeves descend just below the elbow, and are 
loose at the ends. Under-sleeves of fine lawn, with 
plain wristbands. A cambric collar edged with 
needlework. Waistcoat of white pique closing up te 
the throat and descending rather long at the waist. 
Troussers of fine slate colored tricot, and glazed 
leather boots, with a black velvet band. 

Fig. vni.—La Bevte Parisienne.—This graceful 
cloak is among the most favorite patterns of the pre- 
sent season, and has the great advantage of beautiful 
adaptation to any material, cloth, satin or velvet. 
The material we have chosen for illustration is of 
rich tan colored cloth. There is considerable fulness 
in the back, where it follows the curve of a neatly 
rounded yoke to the shoulders. There the plaits 
cease, and in front it falls plain and even from the 
yoke, A bertha cape surrounds the yoke, and long, 
slender lappets fall down the sides, covering the 
openings for the arms, and descending almest to the 
bottom of the cloak; two or three pendent clusters of 
buttons run down these lappets, and an embroidery 
of vine leaves, woven with drooping clusters of 
flowers, superbly ornaments the cloak. 

General Remarxs.—Jackets, or casaques of black 
velvet, made to fit the figure, are worn with silk jupes. 
One of the newest cf these jackets has three basques, 
one above the other, each scalloped at the edge, and 
trimmed with black lace of graduated widths, that 
on the lowest basque being about six or seven inches 
wide, on the next above four or five, and on the one 
nearest to the waist about three inches wide. The 
lace is set on in slight fulness, and follows the undu- 
lating lines of the scallops. The sleeves are demi- 
long, and in the pagoda form, scalloped at the ends, 
and are edged with a triple row of lace. The ecor- 
sage is close in front, and fastened by buttons from 
the waist to the throat. White under-sleeves, anda 
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Jarge collar, edged with deep vandykes, descending 
almost to the shoulders, should be added. We may 
here observe that though large collars have become 
fashionable, it must not be supposed that small collars 
are altogether discarded. They should be conform- 
able with the style of the dress. Small collars should 
‘be worn with cloth or merino dresses, and also in 
‘out-ddor costume; as a large turning-over collar does 
not sit well on a mantelet. 

Beaver Bonners are still in high favor; the variety 
in them this year is that the hair is long; the colors 
‘most worn are black, grey, dark blue, maroon, and 
green. White ones are usually lined with white satin 
and trimmed with plaid plush. Generally, the only 
trimming on the outside is a little crisp curled feather 
of the same color as the bonnet on each side; the 
capes are of velvet. 

Fors are this year most important objects in the 
‘dominion of fashion. Ermine, sable, chinchilla, and 
even squirrel, are applied to all purposes for which 
fur can be employed. Muffs are favorite accessories 
to fashionable costume, and of small size. Fur cuffs 
are worn rather deep. Cloaks of black velvet and 
black cloth, or of colored cloth of dark hues, are 
trimmed with a band of fur about a quarter of a yard 
in depth. The pardessus form is peculiarly well fitted 
for fur trimming; and the style usually adopted is 
two bands of fur—a broad band at the edge and a 
narrow band above it. “A large fur collar and a band 
of fur at the edge of each sleeve should be added. 
Some cloaks of dark blue, dark green, or ruby colored 
velvet, destined for the carriage drive, are lined 
throughout with ermine. 

Tae New Prvsa Troe which we have before 
alluded to, has met with universal approbation. Not 
only are bands of plain and checquered plush of all 
colors employed to trim cloaks and jackets, but plush 
of plain grey or pearl grey shaded with black, have 
now béen introduced as a trimming for articles suited 
to mourning costume. We have seen some bjack 
velvet cloaks trimmed with bands of shaded grey 
plush, presenting a close resemblance to chinchilla 
fur. Muffs are also made of plush in imitation of 
chinchilla and other furs. Cloaks and even jackets 
are being made of plush, and for children’s out-door 
costume a ‘pardessus, or cloak of colored plush, is 
novel and pretty. 

Featuer Triuuise is much in favor for dresses, 
sometimes matching the color of the dress, or of a 
‘tint harmonizing with ft, and is used for flounces, 

‘ basquines and sleeves. Of course this is not suitable 
for anything but sn evening dress, and sometimes 
thors is jet mingled with it. It is also very generally 
employed as an ornament for bonnets. Some of the 
new black velvet bonnets have narrow bands or rot- 

“Jeaux of ‘feather trimming placed at the édge of the 
brim. One rouleau ‘is placed across the bonvet, and 
is terminated ‘at each side under bows of ‘velvet rib- 

‘bon intermingling with lace. The cape is small, and 
edged with a very narrow roulesu of feather trim- 
ming. Dresses of plain black satin are again very 

“fashionable. 


Anone the latest novelties in lace and needlework, 
we may notice some new chemisettes intended to be 
worn with open dresses; but instead of being worn 
within the corsage, they are placed on the outside of 
it. They consist of a turning-over collar, and a front 
diminishing to a point as it approaches the waist. 
These chemisettes are made in lace, and in worked 
muslin, and they impart a stamp of elegance to that 
sort of demi-toilette in which an open-fronted dress 
may be worn. 

A new style berthe styled the Eugenie, is very 
becoming. It descends in a point in front and at the 
back, and the points are fastened by bows of ribbon. 
The berthe falls over the shoulders low enough to 
cover the short sleeves, and to join the top of the lace 
with which they are trimmed. The berthe is finished 
at the top by a narrow lace, set on in slight fulness, 
‘and between this lace edging and the berthe there is 
@ bouillonne with a narrow ribbon run through it. A 
‘bow with long ends, fixed on each shoulder, gives 
additional elegance to the Eugenie berthe. 

Rrspoy, which has always been admired as a trim- 
ming, will this season be more in favor than ever, 
especially for the adornment of ball-dresses. The 
ribbons of the present season surpass those of any 
previous period in pattern and texture, and there is 
an almost endless variety. Some of those intended 
for trimming ball-dresses have a ground of gold, 
ornamented with a mosaic pattern in various colors. 
This ribbon is placed at the edge of the flounces or 
jupes of dresses of white tulle; bows of the same 
being employed to ornament the front of the corsage, 
and loop up the sleeves. Dresses of steel color, and 
other plain colored silks, have the flounces orna- 
mented with ribbon of a cheequered pattern in bright 
colors. The sleeves and corsages are trimmed to cor- 
respond. Plush is also used in the same way. 

Futt Dress Roses have all their share of gold, 
either in ribbon, lace or embroidery; the vogue of 
ribbon trimmings is increasing; nearly all ribbons 
are of a plaid pattern, of a variety of bright colors 
with broad gold stripes and of great width; they are 
used as bordérs to crape or tulle flounces, and to 
make sashes with long floating ends. 

Some splendid cashmere scarfs, embroidered with 
gold, silver, and colored silk, have just appeared. 
They are destined to be worn at evening parties. In 
full evening costume, the most elegant addition that 
can be made to a white dress, is a scarf of scarlet or 
light green cashmere, enriched with embroidery in 
gold. 

At Pocret-Haspxercuters are round at the cor- 
ners, and are profusely ornamented with embroidery 
and lace. In Paris the fashion is somewlint fantastic, 
there they are trimmed with a broad Ince edging, 
apon which colored ribbons, with long ends, are 
placed at intervals. Tho fashion, which is purely 
Spanish, has obtained much favor. Cherry colored 
ribbons ‘and sky blue are most in vogue. ‘They give 
an’ incredible ‘grace“and finish to the toilet, and 





accompany the movements of ‘the fan with great 
harmony. 
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